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Tue question of building a new State House to take the 
place of that which is now promising to tumble down at 
Indianapolis has been decided by the Indiana Legislature in 
an act that will attract the attention of architects by one or 
two novel provisions. It directs the governor to appoint a 
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board of four State House Commissioners, to whom he shall | 


be a fifth, and who ** shall be selected in equal number from 
the leading political parties of the State,” which we take for 
an elegant way of saying that two shall be Republicans and 
two Democrats. The board is directed to build a new State 
Ilouse at a cost of not more than two millions of dollars, and 
is to make the choice of plans, select an architect, award 
contracts, disburse moneys, and in fact take the whole con- 
trol of the work; they are to give security in the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars each (except the governor) for the 
faithful discharge of their duties, and that the cost of the 
building shall not exceed the two millions. They are or- 
dered to call in at least one architect ** of known skill and 
ability in his profession,’’ who shall not be interested in the 
competitions for the design, and a civil engineer and a 
builder, with their advice and assistance to examine the 
designs, specifications, and estimates thus far submitted for 
a new building ; and are authorized to select, and we suppose 
to adopt and carry out, one of the designs, returning the 


others to their authors. But if they do not consider any of 


the designs already submitted satisfactory, they are to open 
a new competition advertising it in the State and in the cities 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Louisville, and St. Louis. Ninety days are to be allowed 
for sending in designs in the competition, which is to be 
decided with the assistance of three professionals as above 
provided; and if this competition does not procure a satis- 
factory design, another is to be opened, and another, ** until a 
suitable plan is secured.’’ 


So far the commissioners’ duties: the architects who com- 
pete must do so under rather singular conditions. They 
must submit sealed bids, stating the compensation for which 
they are willing to undertake the work. The architect whose 
plan is selected is to be employed to carry it out at a com- 
pensation to be hereafter fixed, and not to exceed three per 
cent. But he is to give bonds in the sum of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars that his ** plan shall be complete and _ perfect 
for the purpose designed and intended, and that the build- 
ing shall be fully completed and finished as a whole in every 
part,’’ whatever that may mean, ** for and within the price 
and cost estimated and fixed by such architect, and which 
price or cost shall be stated in his proposition or submission 
of a plan and specification.”’ Furthermore no extra work is 
to be allowed beyond that provided for in the first estimates ; 
and ** should any be required, the architect shall do such 
work and furnish such material at his own cost, and furnish 
the work complete for the price estimated by such architect.” 





tract for the building, or any claim upon it except their regu- 
larly appointed compensation; and a fine of ten thousand 
dollars, with a possible term of two years in the State Prison, 
is made the penalty. There are so many things to be said 


| about this rather anomalous act, that we shall defer our 
| comments till our next number. 


Tue war over the New York State Capitol still continues, 
and the newspapers are busily engaged in it. The letter of 
some of the leading New York architects on the subject was 
published in our last issue. The jocose column of the Times 
has contained one or two articles against the action of the 
New York Chapter, which are more diverting than convin- 
cing. We have not seen the amended designs of the Advisory 
Board, and therefore do not know how far the juxtaposition 
of different styles to which we, like the rest of the profes- 
sion, objected has been maintained. The popular discussion 
only tends to confirm our opinion on two or three points, — 
that the public cannot divorce the question of style from the 
question of planning and design; that it really does not care 
any thing about style, and if it only get the essential things 
it wants will leave the question of style to architects, pro- 
vided these agree upon it; but that if architects show serious 
disagreement in matters which they seem to think important, 
the public will lose its respect either for the matter in dispute 
or for the professional opinions of architects, or both. We 
doubt if any occurrence in this generation has done more to 


| weaken the general confidence in architects as architects, 





It is made a felony for the members of the board or the | 


architect or their representatives to be interested in any con- 


among those who have witnessed it, than this unlucky querrel. 


Tue Boston Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects continue their premiums to mechanics by advertising a 
second competition for their meeting in May, with a prize of 
fifty dollars as before. The subject this time is a wrought 
iron strap-hinge for a door, the work being of course all 
hand-work. The plate of medieval ironwork which we give 
in this number may be useful as a suggestion of: treatment 
to a possible competitor if our number should reach any such. 
We should be glad to see the example of the Boston archi- 
tects followed elsewhere. 


Arcuitects in England have since the time of Mr. Ayrton 
of happy memory, been kept on the defensive, and apparently 
much bestead to defend their calling. The architectural jour- 
nals have hinted at an antagonism between their profession 
and thé public; and as we know, there is an increasing 
crowd of amateurs who are eager to do their work for them 
better than they can do it. Dr. Richardson has shown them 
how they ought to build towns; Prof. Huxley gave us his 
unflattering opinion of them in a way that fixed our attention 
when he was here awhile ago; Sir Edmund Beckett has writ- 
ten them a treatise on their vocation ; a second Country Par- 
son has lately been exposing the misdoings of some of them 
in the Times; and now Mr. Bentinck, M.P., has delivered a 
lecture to his constituents on what he calls ‘* The Decline and 
Fall of English Architecture.’’ He began by laying it down 
as accepted and incontrovertible that at present architecture 
was distinctly going to the bad in England; that this was a 
subject of general remark, but that no one had been able to 
define either the cause or the remedy. Mr. Bentinck is ready 
with both. The cause, he says, was simply the Gothic revival. 
Sketching the chief phases of this revival through Pugin and 
Ruskin, and the Camden Society, whose weak spots he discov- 
ers and punctures with considerable effect, lhe expresses his 
opinion upon the style and on the later works of the day. 
Gothic building he thinks unsound and unskilful ; Gothic archi- 
tecture ** cannot exist without shafts that give no real support, 
windows that admit no light, roofs of an unnecessary height 
of pitch, fronts that are merely screens, an overloaded orna- 
mentation which may be likened to a ‘tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ ’’ It startles one 
like a cold shower-bath to see all these, the standing taunts 
of the revivalists against the Renaissance architects, hurled 
back upon their authors in this fashion. He quotes Mr. 
Fergusson’s disparaging criticism of the new Museum at Ox 
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| 
ford; says of Mr. Waterhouse’s famous Manchester Assize | 
Courts that their architecture is ‘‘ merely a hotch-potch of | 
poor, foreign Gothic detail strung together without either | 
unity of purpose or grandeur of effect ;’’ speaks of the new 
Law Courts as ‘** the huge and monstrous ‘ Palace of Justice’ 
which is now rising into supreme ugliness on the west side of 
Temple Bar.’’ For all these and many other deplorable 
offences which he recites, Mr. Bentinck has his decisive and 
easily applied panacea: ** As we have now reached our second 
childhood in art, if we would not perish altogether we must | 
needs submit to another birth, in short to another Renais- 
sance ’’—that is, go back to the style of Inigo Jones and 
Wren, and start afresh. 


Ir is a characteristic of amateur writers upon art to ascribe 
to styles the excellences and the faults of the men who work 
in them. Mr. Bentinck tells his constituents that the cause 
of the Fall, as he likes to reiterate it, is the Gothic revival : 
but he does not say what was the cause of the revival, nor 
of the peculiar forms in which it has manifested itself. He 
is a good hater. He hates Gothic, and likes Renaissance ; 
but he does not show that he knows any thing about either ; 
nor does he say any thing to substantiate his liking or his 
disliking, or to show that the faults which irritate him or 
the beauties which he extols inhere in the styles to which he 
ascribes them. We quote him because he is a type of a kind 
of critic who is heard a good deal nowadays, and is not with- 
out his influence. His hearers may have been stimulated by 
his lively discourse, but they can hardly have been enlight- 
ened. Great questions of art are not so easily settled. 


Stitt there is no doubt that such opposition to the archi- 
tectural profession or to its way of working as we have men- 
tioned, really betokens something in England. Indications 
of it are too many to be set aside. He would do good ser- 
vice to the cause who should really trace out where lies the 
secret of the opposition, which seems to be stronger there 
than any where else. We should be very much surprised to 
find that a change of style would have any effect in lessening 
it, or that it had any thing to do with style. But if archi- 
tects are wise, there and here, instead of resenting the popu- 
lar disposition to interfere in their pursuits, they will be 
thankful for the interest it indicates, however distasteful the 
form in which it shows itself may be to them. Prof. Barry 
said wisely the other day, in opening his course of lectures at 
the Royal Academy, ‘* In seeking progress we must have no 
fear of criticism. Even if it seem to us often one-sided and 
unfair, it is better than indifference. This is true in a special 
sense with regard to criticism of professional doings proceed- 
ing from laymen. Any thing is better than the resigned 
ignorance which proclaims, as if it were a merit, that it 
knows nothing of architecture.’’ The popular disposition to | 
interfere with architects should be regarded by them not as 
an obstruction, but as an opportunity. The world is too busy 
to meddle much with things that it does not care about; in 
the things that it does care about it is sure in the long run to 
have its own way. If it does not get what it wants from 
architects it will turn to somebody else. It will ascribe its 
disappointment to what is most conspicuous to its eyes, the 
style in which architects work, or the effort they make for 
architectural effect. What the public really wants is certain 
practical contrivances and arrangements, as yet only half- 
determined, for its use and comfort. For attaining these 
objects architects have every advantage by their training. 
When they convince the public, as they may, that they can 
do this better than anybody else, it will give them its confi- 
dence, and will doubtless be ready to accept a really satis- 
factory provision for its wants, in any architectural form on 
which they will agree, if only they can agree. Whenever 
there appears a serious tendency to talk of architects as 
obstructive, and to look for substitutes for them, it is time 
for them to take warning — and encouragement. 





Amon the interesting points in the recent developments of 
architecture in the United States has been a greater freedom | 
than before in the treatment of brickwork. Things are done | 
now every day in the handling of plain brick at which our | 
bricklayers would have shaken their heads as impracticable 


ten years ago. The study of ornamental brickwork is a very 
wholesome one in the development of an architecture that has 
not fully taken shape, a legitimate and useful as well as an 


| economical means of effect, and good training for the more 


difficult study of decoration in carved stonework. It has the 
advantage, too, of being in a considerable degree independ- 
ent of style, except in the case of pretty elaborate cast or 
moulded work. A good use has been, made lately of black 
brick ; but the common process of blackening them by dipping 
in coal-tar, though cheap, produces neither satisfactory nor 
durable results. A good supply of moulded and colored brick 
has been greatly desired, but manufacturers have been rather 
slow to answer the wishes of architects in a matter that in- 
volved expense and possible risk. There have been in the 
market for some little time however more or less brick of 
both these kinds, and we are glad to see that they are com- 
ing into use. One or two Massachusetts manufacturers have 
supplied simple moulded forms ; and two companies at Phila- 
delphia, the Peerless and the Brick Enamelling Companies, 
have begun to furnish bricks in sundry ornamental forms and 
colors, —the former a variety of serviceable mouldings and 
plain ornaments, the latter, bricks coated with enamels of 
various colors. Specimens of the enamelled bricks that we 
have seen are good in color, with a surface apparently inde- 
structible, and though rather too lustrous to have a good effect 
in the mass in conspicuous outside positions, are very well 
adapted for sparing use in ornamental work, and for interior 
walls wherever a smooth hard surface is desirable. The black 
bricks which we have seen were without lustre, and had an 
excellent surface for any use. The great irregularity in size 
of the brick used in different parts of the country is a serious 
inconvenience and an obstacle to the free use of brickwork. 
It hinders computations and comparisons, is a great annoy- 
ance to architects and builders who have work to do in differ- 
ent places, and a serious impediment to the introduction of 
ornamental brick. It is time that the evil should be corrected, 
as it might easily be if manufacturers would agree on stand- 
ard sizes, and then, testing the shrinkage of their clays with 
a little care, shape their moulds accordingly. 





WE notice that the New York Tribune does us the honor to 
consider us as the organ of the Institute, an honor which we 
must once more disclaim. The Institute makes us its medium 
of publication, and we hope to find ourselves in accord on 
most subjects with the opinions of considerate architects in 
the Institute and out of it; but we claim no official authority 
for what we say. 

ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. — XI. 
EXAMPLES OF RENDERING: ENGLISH. 


Tnere is no need of apology for pointing the student con- 
tinually to foreign examples; for though there are a good 


| many clever draughtsmen among us, there is as yet no such 


thing as an American school in drawing, nor is there any 
accessible body of published illustrations to which we can 
call attention as a standard. Until the Sketch-Books of the 
New York and Boston architects were begun three or four 
years ago, there had been no attempt at publishing archi- 
tects’ drawings, except in an isolated case now and then. A 
number of architectural books and periodicals had been 
issued from time to time, but they were illustrated either 
with woodcuts or with mechanically executed plates, ser- 
viceable merely as diagrams. The first American book we 
can call to mine which really illustrated an architect’s way 
of working was Mr. Peabody’s volume of clever but slight 
note-book sketches. 

In point of fact, the influence which our draughtsmen 
mostly feel is English. The books they consult and the peri- 


| odicals they read are English. The English architectural 


journals, appearing every week, furnish an enormous num- 
ber of illustrations, the most of which are photolithographie 
copies of actual draughtsman’s work in pen and ink. The 
general standard of these drawings is fortunately very good, 
though, as need hardly be said, many unsatisfactory ones are 
published. A certain proportion are crude and staring, or 
disfigured with awkwardly drawn accessories, or disagreeable 
in texture or effect; but most of them have the merit of 
showing the designs of the buildings clearly, and are drawn 
with precision and spirit. In point of thoroughness and 
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care, they are very good models for draughtsmen who are 
tempted to a dashing manner. They are apt, like most 
pen-drawings, to be weak where tones are attempted, and 
for that reason to succeed best where there is but little tint, 
and where the light is so taken as to restrict the shadow to 
very small areas, leaving the pen to simply define the archi- 
tectural form and detail, with such indication of texture as 
may be desirable. These shortcomings should be borne in 
mind in studying them. The desire for texture not unfre- 
quently runs away with the draughtsman, and being undis- 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


criminatingly indulged produces either an effect of dry | 


all-over-ishness or a glaring, spotty look, both of which are 
disagreeable enough, though the second is the more offensive, 
and apparently the more contagious on this side the water. 
The stones of a wall in shade, for instance, are often hatched 
in with such energy as to thrust themselves out of the tint in 


which they belong; the skies are too apt to elbow their way | 
into the foreground, and compete in ruggedness with the | 
masonry under them; the trees and grass to look like | 


bundles of shavings or chopped straw. The student there- 
fore will choose his models with some care, selecting those 
that are straightforwardly and quietly drawn, clear without 
harshness, well kept together and subordinated ; and looking 
for simplicity and significance rather than smartness in the 
drawing of the accessories, remembering that since these 





last need not be drawn at all, there is no excuse for either 


drawing them badly or making them conspicuous. 

Among the illustrations of the Building News and of the 
Architect there are many instructive examples for the stu- 
dent. If he copies a few of them with care, he will soon 
learn to distinguish those in which the handling is signifi- 
cant and the touch exact, from those which are merely 
covered with dashes of the pen. Here and there he will 
find one which an architect of note, Mr. Street or Mr. Nor- 
man Shaw, for instance, has drawn with his own hand; and 
he will admire the directness, force, and picturesqueness with 
which these two remarkable draughtsmen render their work. 
We think we are not wrong in saying that most of the draw- 
ings of Mr. Norman Shaw’s works which appear in the 
Building News must be made by himself; and there are no 
better studies for the rendering of designs of the picturesque 
character that is in favor nowadays. <A well-known Ameri- 
can architect tells us that every young draughtsman who is 
taken into his office is set at work copying Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s drawings, and kept at it till he has learned to make 
good pen-drawings. We know of no better practice in its 
way. Not only are architectural form, detail, and texture 
made out with rare directness and decision, but the draw- 
ings are handled with admirable freedom and grace. Mr. 


Shaw delights to surround his country-seats with bits of 


landseape, which he sketches with great freshness and clever- 
ness. The picture in the drawing is never lost sight of, 
though it is not allowed to obtrude itself to the detriment of 
the architecture. It is worth noticing how much richness 
and animation are secured without straining after etfect or 
disturbing the quiet ensemble of the drawings. Mr. Shaw 
in fact draws at once like a painter and like an architect, 
and we may almost say designs as much like the first as like 
the second. The draughtsman may learn a lesson in for- 
bearance from seeing how often he leaves his skies entirely 
blank, though it must be noticed that his buildings by their 


picturesquely broken sky-lines encourage this treatment of 


the drawings more than most. 

Among the English works of architectural illustrations 
that are most often to be found in this country are the com- 
panion volumes of sketches by Messrs. Norman Shaw and 
Nesfield, which are familiar to a great many draughtsmen. 
Mr. Shaw’s sketches are photolithographed, apparently from 
his own pencil-drawings ; but they must evidently have been 
redrawn for the work, and have not the freshness of first 


sketches nor the charm of his pen-drawings. They are | 


drawn with an uncompromisingly architectural eye and grea 
sureness of hand, but with a cool hardness of execution that 
is disagreeable. 
ner, but are done by lithographers, and are a little less rigid. 


clearness of the originals. Mr. Colling’s books have con- 
siderable currency, perhaps more than any other books of 
modern English detail. The best in drawing are naturally 
those that are autographic, the ‘* Art Foliage’’ for instance, 
we believe, in which the detail is rendered with great bril- 
liancy and vivacity ; nevertheless they have the fault which 
we often see in clever English drawing, of hard, angular, and 
unsympathetic handling. If however the draughtsman ever 
succeeds in achieving what Mr. Colling does, he may con- 
sider that he has accomplished a good deal, and there is then 
no reason why he should not accomplish something better. 
For pen-and-ink sketching of detail in a manner that is at 
once brilliant and sympathetic, and for rendering of interiors 
and decorative work, the student will find Mr. Talbert’s 
drawings, which are pretty well known in this country, 
unsurpassed among the English. They are full of grace, 
spirit, and ease, are done with a consummate sense of  pic- 
turesque effect, and with no waste of resources. 

It is not so easy to get at examples of English brush- 
drawings, though there has been and still is a great deal of 
clever work done with the brush in England. We presume, 
however, that anybody who is travelling there would find 
that he could easily secure some good drawings; and it is at 
least desirable, as we said in respect to French drawings, 
that examples should be provided for the sake of study in 
our schools. The fact that it is only pen-drawings that are 
reproduced by publication, makes it hard to get copies of any 
others; but if the student can get, for instance, any photo- 


graphs of the drawings submitted in the Law Courts compe- 


} 








tition, he will find them very much to his purpose. In this 
famous competition, which Look place ten years or more ago, 
a dozen of the most distinguished Enelish architeets were 
invited to take part. Messrs. Street, Scott, Burges, Seddon, 
Waterhouse, Brandon, were among them; a premium of 
eight hundred pounds was allowed each of them, no pains 
was spared in the preparation of the designs, and the result 
was probably the most interesting collection of architectural 
drawings that was ever got together in England. Most of 
the architects, perhaps all of them, had their drawings photo- 
graphed ; and it is likely that copies of many of them may 
still be had by any one who will search for them. If the 
student can procure any of the photographs that were pub- 
lished a dozen years ago from the sketch-books of the 
younger Pugin, he may treasure them. Unhappily the publi- 
cation was not made remunerative, and the negatives were 
soon destroyed, so that it became difficult to find copies. 

As well-known examples, in striking contrast to the purely 
**architectonic’’ handling of drawings, which is always 
something of a snare to the architectural draughtsman, we 
my mention the drawings of Mr. Ruskin, which do not 
attract as much notice as they did once, but which never- 
theless deserve the student’s attention, if he can see them at 
their best in the English edition of ‘* The Stones of Venice.’’ 
They are the work of an artist in whom the painter is strong- 
er than the architect, a sensitive draughtsman who gives 
more heed to the pictorial qualities of his subjects than to 
their elements of form. For this very reason they are worth 
the draughtsman’s study. The drawings, made usually with 
the brush, are ably rendered by the engravers; and it will 
often be seen that the attention bestowed on picturesque 
effect and color and texture, is taken from the arehitec- 
tural form. For example, if he has it at hand, the sixteenth 
plate in the second volume of ‘* The Stones of Venice”’ 
(Windows of the Fourth Order), is a charming bit of artistic 
effect and texture, drawn with much feeling, in which the 
professional eye sees at once that the ogee archivolts are 
badly out of drawing. So in many of the capitals, though 
the detail is drawn with great refinement, the shape of the 
mass is wrong. Against these faults the student should be 
on his guard; but if he will study them with this reservation, 
he will find a wholesome antidote to coarseness and hardness 


_of treatment in the refined charm of the drawings, which is 


Mr. Nesfield’s are very like them in man- | 


These books will show the student what may be done in the | 


way of clear illustration with an economical use of means, 
but are not of great value as examples. The copies which 
are sold in this country are, so far as we have seen, late 
impressions from worn stones, and must lack the vigorous 


almost unequalled. 

It is worth the student’s while not to limit himself to what 
he finds in the work of the day. A good many English artists 
have taken delight in drawing architecture. Prout’s works 
will furnish him most valuable instruction, and there are 


| often opportunities of picking up his books or separate 


Many of his drawings have been chromolitho- 
They are not valuable for 


prints. 
graphed with very good success. 
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strictly architectural study, for their detail is negligently | 


drawn; but as studies of the management of a drawing, for 
sense of composition, skill in handling, and mastery of broad, 
rich, quiet, and yet brilliant light and shade, they are abso- 
lutely unrivalled. Occasionally copies are to be found of a 
small work by Prout on Light, Shade, and Composition. 
They may be seized upon as prizes, and will prove instruct- 
ors of rare value. Illustrations by Harding, Stanfield, Nash, 
and Roberts, which may often be found, will be useful ex- 
amples. The lithotint process, invented by Hullmandel 
some thirty years ago, made it possible tomake drawings on 
stone with the brush, and print them like other lithographic 
drawings. ‘* The Baronial Halls of England”’ contains a series 
of Harding’s drawings by this process, which are admirable 
studies in architectural sketching. It was soon disused on 
account, we believe, of some difficulty in printing ; which is 
much to be regretted, since the results obtained by it were 
admirable. 
it. 

Of German examples there are not so many within reach 
of the American student. The <Architektonisches Skizzen- 


We could wish it might prove possible to revive | 


Buch, however, is often met with, and occasionally contains | 


very clever bits of rendering. 
tionally skilful in their way a portfolio of sketches — Reise 
Skizzen — by Prof. Dollinger. They are as ** architectonic ”’ 
and unpictorial as any thing in the way of free sketching can 


We may mention as excep- | 


well be, and are rather hard and meagre in handling, but are | 
done with remarkable directness, conciseness, and certainty | 
| panels, if in relief, have a background of that low tone of red 


of hand, and the utmost economy of means, giving therefore 
an example of what may be accomplished by a traveiler 


to whom time is precious, with the least possible expendi- | 


ture of it. 

There is in fact an abundance of example for the student 
who will avail of it. We earnestly counsel him not to limit 
himself to the ordinary routine of work which he will encoun- 
ter in practice, but to make himself familiar with as wide 
a range as he can, and study by carefully copying from a 
variety of models. It will not only increase his skill in 
rendering, and give him command of various methods, but 
help to quicken his artistic apprehension in every department 
of the complex art which he has set himself to master. 


STUDIES OF INTERIOR DECORATION. 
IV. 

Ovr readers will recall the fact that in fixing upon a reasonable 
theory for the decoration or rather the completion of the room 
which is the present subject of our studies, we found it essential to 
eliminate from it two masses of white which by reason of their 
sharpness of outline formed an element of discord in our harmony 
of colors. One of these masses —the ceiling — was by a certain 
treatment of color, as explained in our last paper, brought into 
proper relation with the walls. The other—a white marble man- 
tel— remains to be considered. 

If this feature had less of the modern perfection and sharpness 
of workmanship, and had taken upon itself somewhat of the soft 
yellowness of age, it would exact less of our attention, and our 
system of decoration might possibly be ‘‘ worked up’”’ to it; or we 
might veil its elegant mediocrity with a judicious lambrequin or 
valence, throwing its whiteness into shadow by the arts of the 
upholsterer. Either of these expedients would involve the sacri- 
fice of an opportunity. We desire to express in this room the idea 
of perfect hospitality; but a white marble mantel, fresh, dazzling, 
and smartly designed, gives but cold comfort, by whatever device 
we may try to soften its outlines and blend it with the walls. It 
remains monumental and intrusive. 

The fireside is the natural centre of the apartment, and in con- 
sidering the question of the furniture, we naturally turn to it first 
of allin search of a motif. Now we have treated our wall-screen 
with neutral colors to serve as a background; against this, light 
objects will be better defined than dark. They will present a more 
lively and agreeable contrast, and thus serve to create that bright- 
ness and animation of aspect with which we are to counteract the 
natural gloom of the north room. White marble being rejected, 
we turn to light woods, the natural tones of which, when treated 
with shellac or wax finish, become in themselves sufficiently neu- 


| of books. 





tral to blend with the background without loss of that play of | 


light upon dark which we have found to be desirable. The room 
is almost a boudoir; it is a lady’s parlor; refinement and delicacy 
of finish are evidently essential. Any wood like oak, ash, or but- 
ternut, the principal beauty of which when finished resides in its 
natural expression of strength or durability, as shown in its knotty 
texture and vigorous grain, would be out of keeping. We must 
either cover our wood-surface with a dead mat of applied color in 
delicate contrasts, with panels painted in designs to give them inter- 
est; or we must select a wood like maple, which will give us a 


satin finish and but a faint play of grain under the polish, evident 
rather in tones than in texture. A surface like this is better fitted 
to receive at the hands of the carver a treatment of such fine and 
even fastidious decoration as our circumstances would seem to 
require, than that of the coarser woods, whose natural strength and 
beauty of grain would compete unfavorably with these precise and 
dainty effects of art. Let this desirable quality then determine our 
choice of wood in this case. 

We have discovered that as regards a composition of color-deco- 
ration, repetition or echo is an important element of harmony. 
Thus we have carried somewhat of the redness of our carpet into 
the dado; we have exaggerated it sharply in the narrow belt over 
the dado; we have repeated it faintly here and there in the neutral 
wall-screen, and it is echoed in the fillets of the cornice, and in the 
panel-moulding of the ceiling. In the same manner we have 
repeated black and gold in the lines of division with various 
degrees of breadth and sharpness. Following the same impulse, 
we have prepared for the use of maple in our furniture by employ- 
ing the same wood in the broad flat mouldings which separate the 
wall-screen from the frieze above and from the dado-belt below; 
but in order to soften the contrast of colors thus created, the outer 
members of these wood mouldings are finished in black or ‘* ebon- 
ized.” 

Now this maple-wood when finished or mellowed by time and 
use, will assume the color of old ivory. This introduces, especially 
about the chimney-breast, and wherever else any fixed pieces of 
furniture are used, a new element of color occurring in masses. In 
order to prevent these masses from having too great a preponder- 
ance in the room, and to harmonize them with the background, 
it is necessary not only to use their material on the wall-surface, 
but we must in some way break up the masses themselves by a 
repetition of the wall-colors. To this end, let the carvings of our 


which here and there gives character to our walls; or if in intaglio 
or engraved, let this engraving be defined with the same color. The 
panels thus emphasized may then each be framed in with a narrow 
line of ebony recalling the treatment of the horizoutal lines of di- 
vision on our walls. By this interchange of motifs we may hope to 
approach that complete concord of color which is an essential part 
of the ideal ‘ fitness ’’ of the room. 

It may be remembered that the original conditions for the com- 
pletion of this room included the requirement that it should be 
fitted to accommodate a few cabinet pictures and a small collection 
We have made due provision for the former upon our 
walls; the latter must afford a raison d’étre for a certain part of our 
furniture; and the idea is suggested that the fireside, around which 
books are most apt to be used, may itself be fitted to receive a few 
choice volumes, and thus gain a new interest of hospitality, and a 
new attraction of color in the rich leather and gilding of their 
bindings. 

Thus we are providing for a chimney-piece, not merely a mantel; 
but in so doing, in view of the lively contrast of color which still 
exists between the woodwork and the wall, we must be cautious 
not to overpower the room with too imposing a mass of furniture 
at this point. Evidently it should not be carried high enough 
entirely to interrupt the characteristic features of the walls; for the 
sake of unity we should “ feel’’ the neutral wall-screen above it, 
and the frieze should be continued quite around the chimney-breast. 
Moreover, it is only a few favorite volumes which we propose thus 
to enshrine: we are not contriving a library, and do not propose to 
give a literary atmosphere to a room which is merely an elegant 
salon. We have thus imposed upon us certain rational limitations 
of height. 

These considerations have supplied us with a definite starting- 
point or motif, from which the design in Plate III. has been devel- 
oped. It would be difficult, even if it were desirable, to enter with 
greater detail into the processes of this development. It may be 
worth while, however, to say that the idea of stopping the hori- 
zontal lines of our chimney-piece against the ends of two book-cases 
which are set with their backs against the returns of the chim- 
ney-breast, is encouraged by the space thus afforded on these 
exposed ends for long vertical panels, which form appropriate 
flanking features. These panels are an inviting field for dainty 
decoration by engraving in the manner suggested by our conditions, 
and they recall to mind the Raphaelesque treatment of such panels 
in the Vatican and elsewhere in Italian and French Renaissance. 
This in turn gives the cue for the adoption of Renaissance motifs 
in our little composition; hence the pediments; and these, being 
crowning features, and by their structure affording deeper panels, 
we fill with sculptured ornamentation in high relief against a red 
background. The spandrel-panels are treated in the same way, 
but with flatter relief, so as to avoid a transition too abrupt between 
the treatment of the panels in the lower and upper parts of the 
design. 

This result of our studies is of course but one of many which 
are possible from the same premises; these results, while remain- 
ing equally loyal to the conditions of material, size, character of 
structure, practical use, style and methods of decoration by carv- 
ing and color, will vary one from the other according to the differ- 
ence in the temperament, mood, inspiration, or genius of the 
designer. In fact, we should not be engaged in a work of art at 
all, but in one of science, if our process of reasoning must neces- 
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sarily terminate in a positive or exact conclusion. The object of 
this process or analysis is to define the conditions, to establish rea- 
sonable limitations, under which and within which invention or 
taste may be guided to conclusions of perfect fitness. In short, it 
is to elevate the work of decoration, however simple and common- 
place the theme, into the region of art. If in the present case we 
may seem to have employed a machinery somewhat too complicated | 
and ponderous for a conclusion so comparatively insignificant, it is 
to be borne in mind that we are attempting, in the interest of art, 
to establish certain principles or methods of design, and that this 
cannot be done without detailed explanations. The operations of 
the mind, while engaged in the production of a work of art, are of 
such a nature as often to elude analysis, and are rather to be ‘ felt ”’ 
than to be set forth in words. But as interior decorations and fur- | 
niture, by which we are constantly surrounded, are peculiarly subject 
to caprice and the vagaries of fashion, it would be worth while, even 
at the expense of considerable time and space, to ascertain whether 
such mere matters of comfort and convenience are really worth the | 
serious consideration of intelligent people, whether they are capa- 
ble of being treated as works of art at all, and if so, by what 
processes of reason are we to form our ideals regarding them. 


H. Vv. 5: 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EXAMPLES OF MEDLEVAL WROUGIHIT-IRON WORK. 


Figs. I. to VI. inclusive are taken from M. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
Dictionnaire Raisonnée de V Architecture Frangaise. Yigs. I. and II. | 
are from the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris. Fig. III. is of elev- 
enth-century work. Fig. V. from the church of St. Saturnin, at 
Moulis, Gironde. Fig. VI. is of thirteenth-century work. The | 
other examples are taken from different sources, but chiefly from 
Mr. Talbert’s works. Fig. X. comes from Barlavington Church. 
Fig. XI. is from Chichester Cathedral, and Fig. XIII. is from | 
Chester Cathedral. 


STUDIES OF INTERIOR DECORATION, —IlU. FIREPLACE IN THE 
HOUSE OF MR. THEO. CHASE, BOSTON, MASS. 


See preceding article. 


DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE, — DRAWING-ROOM. 


These plates are taken from Mr. B. J. Talbert’s second volume. 


MR. TALBERT’S DESIGNS FOR INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION. 

Tue last plate in Mr. B. J. Talbert’s well-known work on Gothic 
forms applied to furniture,} published ten years ago, is numbered | 
30. The first plate in the same author’s new work,? just reprinted | 
by J. R. Osgood & Co., is numbered 31. But although the new | 
plates are thus numbered in continuous succession from the old, 
they no longer exhibit a strict adherence to medieval forms, but 
show by gradual development the increasing influence of the phe- 
nomenal revival of late Tudor and of Jacobean forms in England. 
The trefoils and quatrefoils, the cuspidated openings, the billeted 
and notched mouldings, the crockets, finials, and gablets of the 
neo-Gothic, give place to the carved pilasters and entablatures, the 
mimic balustrades, the twisted and tumid pillars, the heavy round + 
drops, and the other characteristic features of the interiors of the | 
seventeenth century. But in whatever dialect Mr. Talbert chooses | 
to clothe his thoughts, they are always expressed correctly and with | 
elegance. He is no blind follower of fashion, and his theories of 
truth of construction are as obvious in his later designs as in his 
earlier. No mere archaism of Crewe Hall, no caprice of Hatfield 
House, or awkwardness of Audley End, is sufficiently venerable to 
be imitated in these new designs. In his careful drawings of some 
original Jacobean furniture, in Plate 36, he gives us the ** shaped ”’ 
arms of certain old chairs and settles, but he is careful not to 
repeat them in his own work. His theory of the proper use of ‘* the 
styles ’’ in interior decoration is best given in his own excellent and | 
well-chosen words: — 

‘¢Tt seems the more sensible idea to have for our daily wants | 
furniture which is not monumental. Let it be familiar in feeling, 
without trying to be grand and pretentious; and let there be as 
little aping of a building style as possible. Of course there are 
exceptions to this rule, such as when adding to an old mansion, or 
when under the conditions of church work. It is probably true 
that a strong artist can create a good design in imitation of any 
period; yet the very gist of it may lie in an unconscious departure 
from the precedent, even though the details may be most carefully 
kept in the same spirit. In particular circumstances this power and 
knowledge are necessary, but it is seldom so with furniture for 
domestic purposes; for which reason a free style is advocated as 
preferable to an elaborate reproduction of the past, with just as 
little originality as there is much labor. A new thought expressed 
in carving, as simply as you choose, is worth a great deal of this 





1 Gothic Forms applied to Furniture, Metal-Work, and Decoration for Domes- 
tic Purposes. sv LB. J. Talbert, Architect. James R, Osgood & Co., Boston, 1873. 

2 Examples of Ancient and Modern Furniture, Metal-Work, Tapestries, Deco- 
rations, etc. By B. J. Talbert, Architect. James R, Osgood & Co., Boston, 1877. | 


imitation of acertain date. But it must not be supposed that new 
thoughts are common, or easily got at; on the contrary, it would 
be much less troublesome to turn antiquarian pure and simple. 
The man who wishes to design well must needs have a great knowl- 
edge of, and a great reverence for, the good work of the past ages, 
even though he may believe that their days are not ours, and that 
the giving of our best efforts to meet the present wants, if honestly 
done, will likely be correct.’’ 

Crede experto. We trust that the innumerable army of designers 
who will immediately proceed to crib their inspirations out of these 
new pages to meet the fashionable demands for novelty, even as 
they have used the former book in their late medizwval masquerades, 
will dwell upon these words, and will bear in mind that a new 
thought —a new motif—is not to be eagerly appropriated as an 
acquisition to their resources of design because of its novelty merely; 
its value is in its fitness for use, in its applicability to the case in 
hand, ‘The commentators of Milton load their footnotes with par- 
allel passages from preceding writers; but to these passages the 


| poet never failed to give a new significance especially adapted to 


the elucidation or embellishment of his thought. A balustrade of 
John Thorpe, a panel of Grinling Gibbons, a pediment of Jean 
Lepautre, are excellent things in their way, but they are not to be 
quoted verbatim in modern work: let them rather, if used again, 
submit to such fine modifications that our work will be the better 
for them, and its convenience and suitability expressed with greater 


| emphasis. 


Perhaps the main interest of Mr. Talbert’s new work is in the 
last eight designs, which are all ‘* Academy drawings,’’ exhibited 
in successive exhibitions from 1870 to 1876 inclusive. These have 
all those qualities of originality, fertility, and ingenuity, set forth 
with excellent draughtsmanship, which rendered some three or four 
of the plates in the first book so interesting to the public, and so 
useful to designers. Seven of these are ideal interiors, — vesti- 
bules, stairease-halls, dining-room, and saloons, — presented either 
in geometrical elevation, or in picturesque perspective. They are 
all more or less pompous, busy, self-conscious, and overloaded, but 
for this very reason the more acceptable perhaps as presenting the 
greater variety of detail to be considered. They appear like stud- 
ies for stage scenery, intended to ‘‘ furnish ”’ its large expanse with 
their multitudinous suggestions, and to give impracticable promise 
of greater things in the apartments beyond. No space or point 
capable of receiving a decoration is neglected; and the result is, in 
several of these compositions, a want of subordination of parts, 
and consequently of repose and true elegance. But the details are 
ingenious, original, and remarkably well drawn. The designs are, 
in short, mostly academical and to a certain extent conventional in 
character, and as such should be judged. 

With regard to the present edition, it is important to note that 
several of the heliotype reproductions belie the delicacy of the 
lines as they appear in the original, and destroy the true values of 
light and shade. It is a pity to see these fine etfects misinterpreted 
by hasty workmanship. We sincerely trust that, as more copies 
are printed, the publishers will see to it that these errors are reme- 
died, and that in respect to its mechanical execution, this valuable 
work is properly presented. 


THE CHICAGO CUSTOM-IIOUSE. 
New York, March 13, 1877. 


| To tne Epiror or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 


NEws. 

Sir, —In your issue of March 3 I find a statement in your 
correspondence from Chicago which I desire to correct. In speak- 
ing of the new Custom-House and the changes lately made in the 
design of the upper story, your correspondent goes on to say that 
‘+ there is no evidence yet of those terrible catastrophes which the 
first examining commission considered inevitable, notwithstanding 
that nothing has been dame to those te rribly hi rated foundations.”’ That 
a subject so thoroughly ventilated by the press should have escaped 


| the notice of your correspondent is surprising, for there was hardly 


a newspaper in Chicago, at the time the additions were made to 
hese foundations, which did not freely comment upon the fact. 
When the third Commission, appointed jointly by President 
Grant and Secretary Bristow, reported to the latter the result of 
their investigations, they made certain recommendations, one of 
which was to fill in with concrete four feet thick the spaces between 
the concrete under the main walls and the concrete under the area 
walls, and such ‘‘ voids’? under the main and angle pavilions as 
were not concreted. By direction of the Secretary of the Treasury 
as contained in his indorsement of this report in referring it to the 
Supervising Architect, I ordered this additional concrete laid; and 
it was laid, in all, several thousand yards, thus greatly increasing 
the efficiency of the foundations. A curious fact was presented 
when digging the trenches for the new concrete. The perpendicular 
sides of the old bed of conerete, or what should have been perpen- 
dicular sides, were found to incline inwards towards the centre of 
the walls, thus giving the under side of the concrete a bearing 
surface on the soil in some places eighteen inches less in width 
than the upper surface under the footings. This was without 
doubt the result of carelessness in first setting the concrete. The 
trenches were not properly curbed, if curbed at all, and this 
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wedge-like shape of the concrete was caused by the falling in of 
the sides. What was a very serious defect turned out in the end 
to be a great advantage, for when the new concrete was set on the 
outside and inside of the old, the old concrete was in form like a 
key-stone, and it was under precisely the same conditions. This 
addition to the foundations has undoubtedly greatly increased 
their bearing capacity. Possibly your correspondent is not aware 
that the walls throughout have been reduced in thickness, and 
many of them built hollow. With the additions to the foundations 
and the reduction of weights, the conditions, as the building now 
stands, are so different from those upon which the report of the 
first Commission was based, that any inference from the passage 
above quoted reflecting on the judgment of the gentlemen forming 
the commission is unfair and unwarrantable in view of the exist- 
ing facts. 

Although having no connection with this or any other govern- 
ment building now, at the time this report was made I held the 
position of Supervising Architect; and I make this correction in 
justice to myself, for at the time it was pretty generally known 
what the recommendations of the third Commission were, and that 
I was directed by the Secretary of the Treasury to see them carried 
out. 

This statement of your correspondent, coming from the very spot, 
would seem to show me as having neglected specific instructions in 
a matter of great moment. I am 

Yours very respectfully, 
Wa. A. Porrer. 





THE DRAINAGE OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Eprror American Arcuirecr aND Buritprnc News. 

Dear Sir, — Mr. Bayles, in his letter published in your issue of 
10th inst., intimates that the reasoning contained in my last com- 
munication was predicated on ‘‘ imperfect data,’’? for the reason 
that ** the consumption of water in cities is certainly no standard 
by which to judge the consumption per head in country houses 
depending upon wells and cisterns;”’ and he refers to Col. Waring’s 
estimate as more nearly correct. My statement gave an average 
consumption per head per day of thirty-eight gallons; while Col. 
Waring’s (in referring to a ease in which ‘there is no public 
water supply’), was thirty gallons. But by reference to my 
letter published in your issue of Dee. 16, 1876, with which this 
discussion commenced, Mr. Bayles will learn that the question 
therein proposed was that of ‘* the disposition of sewage from a 
country house, wheve there is no town drainage available, where 
the surrounding grounds are level, and where there is a street water- 
supply.”’ Ou these data I maintain that my reasoning was correct; 
and, indeed, my own observation is to the effect that where there 
is an abundant water service, the average consumption per head is 
usually much more than thirty-eight gallons daily. 

The problem I originally suggested is one of great importance; 
but I think it has been somewhat lost sight of in some of the recent 
communications. In my own limited experience I know of four 
towns, the populations of which range from 3,000 to 10,000, in 
which a public water-supply has been introduced for years without 
any corresponding provision for the removal of sewage. Indeed, 
even the city of New Haven, which has long had a water supply, 
was only efficiently sewered within the past eight years. 

Without discussion I will concede that these conditions are 
intolerable, that a sewerage system should be contemporaneous 
with a water service, and that the introduction of the latter should 
ii many instances be legally prohibited unless accompanied by the 
former; but this does not alter the fact that in hundreds of places 
precisely these most objectionable conditions obtain, and probably 
will obtain for years to come. The question I have asked is, How, 
under these conditions, and at moderate cost, can the average house- 
holder make himself most secure against zymotic diseases originat- 
ing from decomposing sewage ? 

Mr. Bayles adds other pertinent objections to those I have pre- 
viously made against the irrigation system urged by Col. Waring 
as so universally applicable; and I think it must be conceded 
that this system cannot be extensively relied upon for use on private 
grounds of small extent, particularly in our Northern States. At 
the risk of appearing too confident in my own judgment, as 
opposed to that of persons who have made a much more thorough 
study of this subject than I have been able to, I will say further, 
that the alternative system to which Mr. Bayles has committed 
himself — viz., the use of tight cesspools — seems to be equally in- 
admissible, for the reasons stated in my letter published in your 
number of 17th ult. : 

This is eminently a case in which it is easier to make objections 
than to give advice; but the subject is one, the importance of 
which, although but little recognized, cannot be over-estimated; 
and I sincerely trust that its discussion in your columns may lead 
to a better solution of it than has yet been offered. 

Respectfully, Henry R. Towne. 
STAMFORD, March 13, 1877. 





Tue Zoprcuy.—The monthly issue (illustrated) of the Russian 
architectural journal, the Zodtchy, is to be printed in Russian and 
French. 


| 
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THE ETHICS OF CONTRACTING. 


Contractors of experience know that in cases where there are 
but few competitors, if the works are at all complicated, mis- 
takes made by bidders frequently occur, either in omission of 
portions of the labor or material, or both, or in the computation. 
Through inexperience, the mistake is often in undervaluing the 
cost of labor and quantity of material. It follows that the chances 
of such mistakes increase in the same ratio to the number of bid- 
ders. But the mistake having been made and the bids becoming 
public, a false pride prevents the bidder from ‘‘ backing out,’’ even 
on discovering the mistake. 

In the competition for public works, there are two other classes of 
bidders, — one that bids with dishonest intentions, calculating in 
making up the bid the item of ‘* scamping the job; ’’ and one that 
bids in ignorance of the nature of the work for which the bids are 
offered. A bidder of this last class may be seen hanging around 
the office of the architect, or wherever the contractors may be en- 
gaged in figuring the job, picking up such information as he can 
to make his bid upon. Thus it will be seen how it often happens 
that contracts are let below cost — that is, if the cost of actually 
fulfilling the demands of the specifications is computed. Now 
comes the rub. The successful bidder has become the contractor 
either through a mistake or dishonest intentions. The effect is 
much the same upon the building in either case. Satisfied that 
the work has been undertaken too low, it is slighted at every point 
possible. he owner, in case of private work, is often his own 
superintendent. He is satisfied, through ignorance, with the work 
as it proceeds, but awakes to unpleasant discoveries during a 
storm, when the rain comes through the ceiling, the winds undu- 
late the carpets, and the perfume of drains permeate the parlors. 
Then we hear the outery against dishonest contractors; and unfer- 
tunately for the class, the charge has good foundation. 

It sometimes occurs that a contractor will perform his contract 
honestly, even with the knowledge that he is losing money; this is 
the case much oftener than the public will give him credit for. It 
will not require a professor of political economy to understand that 
this course cannot long be continued. To pay out more than is 
received would soon result in the man being no longer a contractor. 

On the other hand, an owner of a building cannot, as a rule, 
get more than he pays for. To educate the public conscience to a 
higher standard of value received than it at present knows, would 
soon do away with the charge of *‘ dishonest contractors.’’ We get 
— and can only get — what we pay for. Within the past few years 
contracts have been frequently let — perhaps it will not be saying 
too much, that they have been usually let — at less than cost; that 
is, if the specifications were strictly fulfilled. This applies to both 
public and private work, and necessarily implies the general bank- 
ruptey of contractors, or a general slighting of the work. Con- 
tractors of over twenty-five years’ practice in their business, and 
still actively engaged in it, in this city, who have the reputation of 
uniformly performing contracts with the utmost fidelity, have been 
in these last few years almost unable to obtain a contract either 
public or private. Private work alone was possible for the faithful 
contractor, and that only when the owner or the agent took proper 
means to bar out the dishonest and incapable bidders. The conse- 
quences of this method of undervaluation are plain enough to be 
seen. The work is improperly done, to enable the contractor to get 
through with as little loss as possible. One of the worst features of 
this method is the nonchalance with which contractors generally 
come to treat it. ‘+ He got what he paid for,’’ is the usual remark 
among them; and this is true, but none the less unfortunate. Their 
curt, rough, outspoken remarks contain the germ of the whole 
truth. Every cheap and flimsy house bears witness to it. The 
manifold imperfections in both the plans and specifications multi- 
ply in the construction of the building. Cheap plans are first 
sought, then cheap contractors; the result is a cheap house. The 
cheapening system prepares the way for slighted work. The one 
follows the other as night followsday. Those making the demand, 
however, are, strangely enough, disappointed. They expected to 
get more than they paid for. They have only been buying a house 
of Peter Funk, that is all; but again comes the outcry against 
‘¢ dishonest contractors. ’’ 

A conversation heard while riding in the street-cars not long 
since would seem to answer this question: — 

‘* How much did your house cost? ”’ 

The sum was named. 

‘* That’s very cheap, is it not?’’ 

‘* Oh, yes [smiling], that fellow lost money by my house. It is 
a cheap house, — very cheap, sir.”’ 

The possessor of that cheap house — and it is a cheap house — 
chuckles, and wraps his warm overcoat around him with a sense of 
supreme satisfaction, while ‘* that fellow ’’ who “ lost money by iny 
[his] house ’’ wears a coat too thin for this zero weather. The man 
so pleased with himself for over-reaching is living in a house, and 
calls it ‘* my house,’’ that was built by subscription, — the working- 
man subscribing muscle, the merchant material. ‘‘ That fellow ”’ 
is digging away at another cheap house, slighting it all he can, try- 
ing to scrimp enough out of it to pay for material that went into 
the ‘* very cheap house, sir.’’ 

The too common practice of bringing into competition with this 
class of contractors those who are known to habitually slight their 
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work, although capable of doing good work, and those who have 
neither experience nor ability, incapable uader any circumstances 
of performing good work, has a tendency to lower the character of 
contractors generally, and deteriorate the standard of good work. 
Every man in the building business who has been a resident of this 
city twenty years and upward well knows the inferior manner in 
which work on buildings assumed to be first-class is to-day per- 
formed compared to that which they saw done in years past. No 
other men lament the decline in good, substantial work so much as 
they, for no other class of men so well understand the general dete- 
riorating influences. And yet these very men must perforce adopt 
the methods in vogue, or get out of the way. In Rome one must 
do as the Romans do, is true in this case. A contractor who relies 
entirely upon making a living by doing good, henest work will 
starve in less than a year. The men who are willing to pay for 
such work are few and far between, and these few are not always 
building. Therefore all must fall into line unless some other 
occupation offers by which a living can be made; and but few con- 
tractors know any other way than the one which has been a life- 
work with them. They must make the best of their own business, 
whatever be the consequences. One of the strongest influences at 
work in extending the worst features of the present system of con- 
tracting in the building business is the natural aptitude of people 
to compare the cost of two buildings by their relative size. The 
average man, who pays for a house measures its value by the 
number of stories and the superficial feet of ground it covers. 
To him a house is a house. There are big houses and little 
houses. John Smith’s is as large as mine, and it only cost so 
much. An architect and builder knows what this talk means, 
and down goes the character of the house in accord with John 
Smith’s house. After that, no house in the city of the same size 
must cost auy more, all the better if a little less. The character 
of the work is thus fixed by the cost. Houses are like men: it 
is easier to lower the character of either than to raise it. It is not 
certain but that the elevation or depression of the one will be cor- 
respondingly accompanied by the other. The general notion held 
as to the character of the average contractor would seem to sus- 
tain this idea; for that a general depression in the character of the 
work on buildings has taken place, is true, whatever may be 
assigned as the cause. — Milwaukee Sentinel. 


MR. WHISTLER’S ** PEACOCK ROOM.” 

Tue Architect furnishes us the following account of a room in a 
house at South Kensington decorated by Mr. Whistler : — 

‘¢ This new room is to be used as a dining-room, and measures 
about thirty-five feet long, twenty feet wide, and fourteen feet high. 
There is a fireplace at one end. If we stand in front of this, we 
have a door at each end of the side wall to the right, three win- 
dows in the side wall to the left, and constructively a flat ceiling. 
Not bad conditions by any means for any scheme of decoration; 
and had the room presented to the painter this arrangement in its 
simplest possible form, so that it should have been left to him to 
design all the architectural detail, or to associate with himself some 
architect who could and would have worked with and for him, we 
might have had a complete exhibition of the artist’s power as a 
composer of opera in color decoration, a full realization of his 
‘* Harmony in Blue and Gold.’’ It may seem a litile bit strange 
that I should suggest the submission of the architect to the painter, 
in opposition to the many words I have written tending all the other 
way. But, apart from my belief that architects have not of late 
kept pace with painters, that they are not so worthy of the consid- 
eration for which I once pleaded, this room was emphatically a 
case where the painter should have been sole director from the 
first. That he was not, is the one fact to be regretted. For we 
cannot fail to observe that there are Queen Anne sashes with small 
vanes and heavy moulded bars in the two side windows, and a 
| sac casement with larger panes in the centre opening. It is 
noticeable that the planes of the windows come down to the floor 
without window-board or window-seat, and that the shutters, like 
the doors, are not at all like Queen Anne, but are of the vernacular 
Kensington type — two panels in height. I may here note in pass- 
ing that the upper panels of the door farthest from the fireplace — 
the door leading into the serving-room —are filled with a glazed 
trellis, consisting of patterns common enough in medieval work 
whether in Europe or Japan, and not indeed wholly unknown to 
the Greek and the Egyptian. One of these is the square intersect- 
ing matting pattern ; the other is that alternation of semicircles 
which may be equally well described as the scale pattern or the 
feather pattern, but which also might just as well have been evolved 
from a wave or a flower. F 





Features like this belong to no particular 
country, no particular style, for they are the common property of 
the world wherever birds or fish are found. I place some stress on 
this because we shall have to recur to this pattern again. To return 
to the architectural features: there is a three-foot wood dado two 
panels high (the upper one being square or nearly so); these panels 
are narrow, and thus numerous, and the framing is broad and 
moulded. Above this we get the effect of a second dado, the lead- 
ing or most prominent shelf of a series being placed at about six 
feet from the floor. The shelves, of very thin wood supported by 
numerous light uprights of square section, cover the walls to the 





ceiling, except over the fireplace, over the sideboard, and in a small 
space over the dado in the centre of the wall opposite the windows. 
These shelves are intended for china. The cornice is small and 
cove-like, and the ceiling is divided by flat small ribs into the eight- 
pointed star pattern so very common in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
work; the ribs are arranged so as to produce two rows of four stars 
each; and in the centre of every star the ribs descend pendantwise, 
with any thing but an easy curvature, to terminate in gas-lanterus. 
The woodwork is of walnut, and the upper part of the walls was 
covered with stamped leather of the sprawling rococo patterns 
with which we are unfortunately too familiar. Such was the room. 
With blue paint, Dutch metal, gold-leaf, and various varnishes, 
Mr. Whistler, without taking down or cutting away any thing, 
without altering one jot of the construction, has happily managed 
to obliterate some and modify many objectionable features. First, 
the leather, the vertical joints of which alone give evidence of its 
existence, he has covered with blue paint (in oil); second, ail the 
woodwork except the shelf surfaces he has gilded; and third, the 
ceiling has been broadened and flattened by his color arrangement. 
Now, as over the fireplace is a full-length life-size portrait of a 
lady in a Japanese dress, the only broad surfaces left for painting 
were those formed by the window-shutter when closed, and the 
upper wall space opposite the fire. These spaces are occupied by 
decorative drawings of conventional peacocks in action, and rather 
larger than the life. The rest of the room is covered by patterns 
derived from the feathers. 

‘¢ As I heard a distinguished critic remark, there is simply noth- 
ing in all ancient or modern art to equal the cunning, the cvaft, in 
the painting of what appears at first sight to be a simple diapered 
pattern. 

‘*Turning now to Mr. Whistler’s treatment of the decoration, 
we find the fussy ceiling broadened by enclosing the stars in circles 
within which the feather or scale pattern to which I have referred 
above is ranged in irregular or broken rings, the spandrels or spaces 
between the meeting points of the circles being filled with a feather 
pattern much darker in effect. The artist says that the first is a 
‘pattern invented from the eye of the peacock,’ that the other 
is ‘ devised from the breast feathers.’ Now, the first pattern is 
really neither more nor less than the scale or feather pattern, drawn 
on gold in blue lines, with a blue touch in the middle of it. Applied 
to the filling-in of a circle it contributes not a little to the peacock 
effect of the room. The breast or throat feathers between the cir- 
cles form an admirable contrast, and here and there, in spite of gas- 
lamps, a bit of lovely blue upon blue can be made out when the 
light is shaded from the eyes. These two patterns occur, counter- 
changed as to color, from cornice to floor, and the breast pattern is 
particularlyglovely in the lower panels of the dado where the irides- 
cence is best seen. Now Mr. Whistler tells us that this first 
pattern was invented from the eye of the peacock ; but had he not 
said so, there might have been some hesitation in supposing that 
he had done any thing further than accept the world-wide pattern 
on the serving-room door already referred to. On the shutters of 
the central window are two peacocks in the air, one a little above 
the other, with tails sweeping down to the bottom of the panel. 
In the other windows are single birds standing on the ground with 
tails lifted high into the air, the bird covering the entire height. 
The central feature of the whole scheme of decoration is as it ought 
to be in the large wall surface over the sideboard, and here it is 
less a fight between the gold peacocks, as described in some jour- 
‘nals, than a defiance. The scene is wonderfully dramatic, so 
dramatic in fact as to make one fancy that a story might well be 
wrapped up in it. There is a haughty tremulous rage in one bird, 
the very feathers seeming to shake, a seeming secured partly by 
a shower of gold dots, and partly by force of drawing in the raised 
and recurved tail, and in the erectile feathers of the throat. In the 
other bird, the one of the emerald eye, whose back is towards us, 
and whose tail, depressed, sweeps over the top of the sideboard, 
one sees an outward calm, but a suppressed strength in the partly 
raised wing, the firmly planted foot, and the nervous tension of 
every feather of him, which would make us tremble for the life of 
the raging cock if once roused to retaliate. There is, indeed, more 
of Aristophanes, more of the Greek satirist, here than of Japanese 
drawings on fans, or trays, or crapes. The birds are, in fact, 
human peacocks after all, not those of the ornithologist nor the 
peacocks of the Zoo., and as such give an interest to tle work out- 
side the drawing, the composition, and the color. It is, in fact, 
the answer to the objection I have heard raised, that the bird was 
not a high form to take for such costly decoration, and that the 
human figure, and that alone, should have been used when the 
value of the painted decorations tor one small room is to be esti- 
mated by thousands. This would have been a sound objection had 
Mr. Whistler been more careful in his ornithological studies; but 
he has drawn us something less and also more than a peacock. The 
drawing, the composition, and the management of the different- 
toned golds in these birds are as finished and as perfect as need be. 
To me the one defect is in the framed easel-picture over the fire- 
place. Its color looks somewhat sad, not to say dirty, by the side 
of all the gold and blue, and is an interruption to the scheme that 
I, for one, do not much care for. I look ior more wall-space and 
more peacocks; and I fear the tendency of this want will be that 
the quarrelling peacocks will gradually be regarded too much as a 
picture instead of as part of a scheme of mural decoration.”’ 
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THE BUILDING OF A FRENCH LIGHT-HOUSE. 


In the north-west corner of France, in the Department of Finis- 
tere, may be found the island of Sein, a few miles from the coast, 
and about half-way between Brest and Lorient. This island is 
prolonged seawards about eight miles, by a long line of descending 
reef, the greater portion of which is always under water. Pro- 
jecting thus into the sea, with no land between the end of the reef 
and the far-away shores of America, it may readily be imagined 
that the terrible swell of the stormy Atlantic is constantly beating 
against these lonely, half-drowned crags. A more unpromising 
site for a building could scarcely be imagined ; and yet it was 
decided that the needs of commerce demanded a light-house on 
these far-reaching rocks, because they had attained an unhappy 
—- as the scene of terrible losses of life and property, and 
vecause the prevalence of fogs made it impossible to give mari- 
vers sufficient warning from the distant island. 

A commissioner examined the reef, and it was finally decided to 
select a rock known by the fishermen as Armen, although when 





A FALLING Roor. The lower portion of the roof of the mammoth 
freight depot of the Illinois Central Railroad in Galena, Ill, fell at five 
o’clock on the afternoon of March 16, under the heavy weight of 
snow that had accumulated during the storm. Not long before the 
accident the assistant superintendent and the station-agent were 
directly under the weak portion, examining the structure with a view 
to strengthening it. 





Tue New York Court-HovusE AND THE KELLUM Suir. — Mrs. 
Hannah Kellum, the widow of the architect of the Court-House, has 
appealed from the decision against her in her suit against the city for 
the commission of her husband on the cost of the building. She claims 
that the supervisors having ratified and accepted her husband’s work, 
the fact that the edifice might have been built more cheaply of other 
materials should not deprive him of his stipulated pay. Mr. Parsons, 


| her counsel, in opening the argument jokingly said it seemed as if the 


the selection was made, none of the engineers or sailors of the | 


light-house service had succeeded in even effecting a landing. In 
the lowest tides the rock was about five feet out of water, and was 
about forty feet by twenty-five wide. The work appeared so diffi- 
cult that the engineers who recommended it said, ** It is a work 
excessively difficult, and almost impossible ; but it seems that the 
supreme importance of lighting the reef forces us to try the impos- 
sible.’’ 

It was decided to begin operations by covering the rock with 
holes a foot deep, and about a yard apart. These holes were to be 
subsequently filled with bars of iron extending upwards into the 
masonry, thus connecting it with the rock, and consolidating the 
Jatter, of whose strength there was serious doubt. As it was only 
at rare intervals that it was possible to get on the rock, a contract 
was made with the fishermen of Sein, whose daily occupation 
would enable them to seize every favorable moment, to bore these 
holes whenever they could get an opportunity. 

The fishermen commenced work in 1867. Whenever there was 
any chance of landing, the fishing-boats hastened to the rock, and 
two men from each boat, with tools and life-belts, jumped on the 
rock, and while holding on with one hand plied the hammer or the 
jwoper with the other. They worked with feverish activity, and 
every few minutes were saturated with water from the waves that 
broke over their heads. If a man was washed away, his life-belt 
supported him until he could be picked up by the boats. At the 
end of the year there had been but seven landings, only eight hours 
of work had been done, and but fifteen holes had been sunk on the 
highest part of the rock. It was the first step towgrd success. 
During the next year the difficulties were greater, as the work was 
to be done on the lower parts of the rock; but the price was in- 
creased, and experience enabled them to work to better advantage. 


of work, and forty additional holes in the rock, beside some slight 
ley ‘jlings. 

The actual work of construction began in 1869. Bolts of wrought 
iron were inserted in the holes, and masonry with small stones and 
quick cement was begun. An experienced sailor lay on the rock 
with his back against one of the bolts and his face to the wind, and 
gave warning to the workmen of the state of the sea. When he 
announced the coming of a heavy wave they hastened to secure 
themselves, and they pushed their work to the utmost when he 
predicted a lull. All persons on the rock were provided with life- 
preservers, and grass-cloth shoes to prevent slipping. Whenever 
there was a chance of landing, a little steamboat started for the 
island, towing the small boats which alone could reach the rock. 
All stone was landed by hand, and also the cement, which was done 
up in small bags. At the close of the year twenty-five cubic yards 
of masonry had been laid, all of which was found intact when 
work was resumed the next year. 

In 1870 there were eight landings, and twelve yards of masonry 
were laid. The work continued in this way until the close of 1875, 
at which date the total amount of masonry in the light-house was 


455 cubic yards, and the structure was eight feet above the highest | 


tides. The success of the work therefore appeared certain. 
The finished tower will have a flashing light of the second order 


Court-House Commissioners had deliberately planned the present 
ruinous condition of the rotunda to prejudice his case. 


Contract AwArpED. — The contract for the iron-work on the 
United States Custom-House at Cincinnati was awarded to Messrs, 
Snead & Co. of Louisville, Ky., they being the lowest bidders. In 
the list of bids which we append will be noticed the unaccountable 
discrepancies that usually exist. In this case the lowest bid is nearly 
a third smaller than the highest. A thing of which the explanation 
is to seek is that the two Cincinnati bidders were the highest and 
third from the highest bidders. 





mead i O0., LOT, Bik «5000000500 600000 ccceesessnces $45,270 82 
F. W. Merz & Co., Louisville, Ky......-....... 3,131 24 
Philadelphia Architectural lron Company, 5 59 
Passaic Rolling Mill Co., Paterson, N.J cc. ccccscccsseccsesecs 77 
Samuel Creswell, jun., Philadelphia....... .. eorcsceee Ccecece 20 
Joseph Hall & Co., Richmond, Va.........ccce.ssereececceess 48,540 18 
Bartlett, Robbins & Co,, Baltimore.........0...sseecsscecesecs 8,835 00 
Union Foundry Works, Chicago. ..........eeeeeeeeees 9.876 05 
Arthur G. Moore, Cincinmatd. ...ccccccccesccccccccceeccccees ces 51776 44 
Stewart & Stevens, Philadelahia. .........ccscoscccccecccesees 54,403 88 
Heuvelman, Haven, & Co., New York ......0.sscocsscccecces 57,543 93 
Ces es IEE Oe CAM, CII: 50.08) 5:0 0ecnsccbecebeue:sacens 63,000 00 


Tne Conpirion oF A NEw York Jari.— The report of Mr. 
William A. Mundell, the architect employed by the New York Super- 
visors, states that the proposed plan of rebuilding Raymond-street 
Jail is almost impracticable: even if carried out, it would give the 
city an entirely inadequate jail at a cost of $100,000, A new jail 
could probably be built at a cost not exceeding $275,000, if it could 


| only be kept out of the clutches of ward-politicians and ring-makers, 


| The architect calls attention to the fact that in the present jail the 
| corridors and cells are shut off by iron doors from the main building; 





at a height of 92 feet above high tide. If the rock had been larger | 


a first order light would have been built. The tower will be solid 
up toten feet above high tide, and above that it will have eight 
stories or rooms for keepers, stores, and fog-bell. The total cost 
of the work up to the close of 1875 was $70,000. 

An excellent model and drawing of this light-house was on exhi- 
bition in the French Building at the Philadelphia Exposition; but 
in view of the vast number of interesting things to be seen there, 
it may not be out of place to give our readers the above details of 
this difficult and interesting work. — Cincinnati Gazette. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR. — After the war the building known as the 
Old Capitol Prison, in which disloyal persons were imprisoned, was 
remodelled into three dwelling-houses, one of which is to be occupied | 
by Secretary Evarts. 


the ceilings and floors are of wood, and the lower tiers of cells heated 
by stoves placed in the corridors. In case of fire he thinks all the 
prisoners would perish in the smoke, 


NIAGARA SusPENSION BripGe. — An examination of the Niagara 
Suspension Bridge has revealed some of the weak points. The cables 
at each end of the bridge, before they are anchored in the pit, are 
divided into seven strands, each strand numbering 520 wires, and 


Tie wenailt of dan weaes Ganle eek ele cenit ate een I terminating in a **collar’’ which is fastened to the anchor-bar, On 
ve result of the year's work was sixteen landings, eighteen hours | examining those strands, it was found that nine of the wires on the 


under side of the *‘collar’? had corroded and parted. These, it is 
said, can easily be replaced by splicing. One piece of the corroded 
wire, about three feet in length, has been removed; and it was found 
capable of sustaining 1,350 pounds, and drew down to half its size 
before parting. The wires on the bridge have as yet shown no 
tendency to elongation, and when a weight is removed from the 
bridge, return to their normal condition with the natural spring. 
The trouble seems to be with the anchors, which did not catch 
solidly. The bridge was built in 1848 by Roebling of Trenton, N.J. 
It was the first railroad bridge built over the Niagara River, and has 
aspan of 821 feet. Wire cables sustain the bridge with stiffening of 
timber trussing, and between the abutments are 600 tons of wood and 


| 400 tons of iron. The passage of an ordinary train estimated to 


weigh 80 tons caused a deflection of .41 foot, of which it is estimated 
that .182 foot was due to the elongation of the cables. There are 
two floors, one 19 feet above the other, leaving a clear space of 15 
feet between them. The lower one is used for vehicles and foot 
passengers, and the upper one carries the track. The upper floor- 
ing is 245 feet over the surface of the water. Two cables support 
each roadway, four in all, and all are connected, so that the strain is 
distributed. The cables are 10} inches in diameter, and are composed 
of seven strands of 520 wires each, every wire calculated to bear a 
weight of 1,648 pounds, or 12,000 tons in all. The upper cables are 
brought by means of braces, to within thirteen feet of each other at 
the centre, and the suspenders incline inward, to give a broader base 
to the structure, and insure stability. A separate tower supports 
each pair of cables. The upper and lower floors are connected by 
wooden posts in pairs five feet apart, with one-inch diagonal truss 
rods of wrought iron passing from the top of one pair to the bottom 
of the fourth, over a space of twenty feet on each side, secured by 
screw-nuts to allow for shrinkage. Diagonal wire stays extend from 
the top of each tower to prevent vertical oscillation, and smaller 
stays attached to the under side are anchored to the rocks below. 
The new bridge nearer to the falls was completed in 1869. It has 
a span of 1,250 feet, and is sustained by two cables about nine inches 
thick. 

New YorK PLASTERERS AND H1GHER WAGES. — The New York 
plasterers have been receiving from $1 to $2.25 a day; and at a meet- 
ing on the 13th inst. it was decided to demand $2.50 a day, and to 
strike if the demand was refused. It is said that at present there 


| were about 400 plasterers in the city, while only a few years ago over 


1,500 were employed. Of the 400 about 225 are in the movement. 
The strike of the Brooklyn plasterers, which began a few days before, 
has been generally successful. 
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THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS. 


(SUPPLEMENT.) 


TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, HELD 
AT PHILADELPHIA, PENN., OCT. 11 AND 12, 1876. 





ANNUAL ADDRESS BY A. J. BLOOR, F.A.L A. 


Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Institute. 

Owi1na to continued indisposition, our honored Presi- 
dent, Mr. Upjohn, has again deputed to an alternate the 
Annual Address which is due at each regular Conven- 
tion of our body. 

In this Centennial year it seems almost incumbent on 
us to cast a retrospective glance over the field of architec- 
ture in our country during the last century. But as might 
be expected in a new community which has had, amidst 
the war-whoops of savages and the incessant influx of 
crude material from the overstocked populations of the 
Old World, to hew its way to comfort out of the prime- 
val forest, the record of its achievements in that one of 
the fine arts which is most costly of execution is as 
meagre as it is recent. Moreover, so far as concerns 
Government buildings, which have included the most 
important secular structures of the country, the sub- 
ject was reviewed by Mr. P. B. Wight at our last Con- 
vention, and his paper has since been published in the 
American Architect and Building News.’ Still more 
recently, and with more general scope, it has been 
brought to your attention in the pages of the same 
periodical, in conjunction with a review of the present 
condition of the building art among us, and some specu- 
lations as to its future. I am therefore largely relieved 
in the performance of the duty with the execution of 
which I have been honored. 

Going back beyond the century, our President, Mr. 
Upjohn senior, has in a paper read by him before the 
Third Annual Convention of the Institute given us 
some account of the colonial architecture of one section 
of the country, viz., of New York and the New England 
States. Mr. Upjohn and the author of the articles in 
the American Architect concur in assigning a measur- 
able degree of refinement to such of the colonial work 
as remains to us, though the latter is careful to confine 
his commendations more specifically to its detail. But 
while we grant this, we must at the same time bear in 
mind, that for obvious reasons it is the best examples 
of man’s handiwork that, as a rule, remain to posterity. 

Judging from the scant records of existing structures 
contained in the literature and graphic art of the British 
colonial period of this country, — then comprised in the 
seaboard strip lying between the St. Lawrence and the 
Altamaha,—it seems clear that Thomas Jefferson’s 
remarks on the subject with reference to Virginia may 
be applied to the buildings of all the provinces, with 
exceptions in the largest towns, which may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. The best of the colonial 
churches, government buildings, and places of assembly, 
were but meagre copies, in whole or in part, of some of 
Wren’s designs. Still existing examples may be found 
in Christ Church and Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia; King’s Chapel, the Old South Church, and 
Faneuil Hall, in Boston; and the body of St. Paul’s 
Church (the spire is post-colonial) in New York. The 
body of the two-hundred-year-old church in New York, 
lately used as the post-office, and which now awaits 
demolition for commercial purposes, is simply an ampli- 


1 Nos. 10, 11, and 12, 


fication of a barn. The upper story of the low square 
tower which alone raised it beyond that rank, and from 
which Franklin made his first experiments on lightning 
in reference to electricity, was removed a year or two 
ago. 

Writing toward the end of the Revolutionary war, 
Jefferson says,’ “The private buildings are very rarely 
constructed of stone or brick ; much the greatest propor- 
tion being of scantling and boards, plastered with lime. 
It is impossible to devise things more ugly, uncomforta- 
ble, and happily more perishable. There are two or 
three plans, on one of which, according to its size, most 
of the houses in the State are built.” He then goes on 
to observe that in the whole State of Virginia “the 
only public buildings worthy of mention are four, all of 
them in Williamsburg.” which had been the seat of the 
State Government; and in detail he shows that the prin- 
cipal of these, the Capitol, is full of faults, that the sec- 
ond, styled “the Palace,” is not handsome without, but 
spacious and commodious within, and that the remain- 
ing two, a college and a hospital, “are rude misshapen 
piles, which but that they have roofs would be taken 
for brick-kilns.” He adds, “ There are no other public 
buildings but churches and court-houses, in which no 
attempts are made at elegance. Indeed, it would not 
be easy to execute such an attempt, as a workman could 
scarcely be found here capable of drawing an order. 
The genius of architecture,” Jefferson proceeds, in 
an oft-quoted sentence, “seems to have shed its male- 
dictions over this land. To give them symmetry and 
taste would not increase their cost. It would only 
.change the arrangement of the materials, the form and 
combinations of the members. This would often cost 
less than the burden of barbarous ornaments with which 
their buildings are sometimes charged.” From which 
last remark it appears evident that the father of Ameri- 
can Democracy by no means shared the exaggerated 
notions of Prof. Huxley on the expensiveness of fagades.” 
“ But the first principles of the art,” Jefferson goes on 
to say, “are unknown, and there exists scarcely a 
model among us sufficiently chaste to give an idea of 
them. Architecture being one of the fine arts, and, as 
such, within the department of a professor of the col- 
lege, according to the new arrangements, perhaps a 
spark may fall on some young subjects of natural taste, 
kindle up their genius, and produce a reformation in this 
elegant and useful art,” — from which you perceive that 
the question of professorships of architecture in Ameri- 
can colleges is not a new one, and indeed Jefferson, who 
greatly affected the fine arts, and particularly architec- 
ture, to which he had paid attention while abroad, had 
mainly brought about these new arrangements of which 
he speaks. “But all we shall do in this way,” he con- 
tinues, “ will produce no permanent improvement to our 
country, while the unhappy prejudice prevails that 
houses of brick or stone are less wholesome than those 
of wood.” Then follow two or three pages of argument 
to prove this notion fallacious, and he winds up the sub- 

1 Notes on Virginia. 


2 Address of Prof. Huxley to the Trustees of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity at Baltimore. 
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ject thus: “ A country whose buildings are of wood can 
never increase its improvements to any considerable de- 
gree. Their duration is highly estimated at fifty years. 
Every half-century, then, our country becomes a talula 
vasa whereon we have to set out anew, as in the first 
moment of seating it; whereas, when buildings are of 
durable materials, every new edifice is an actual and 
permanent acquisition to the State, adding to its value 
as well as its ornament.” 

Jefferson’s naive observation as to the difficulty of 
finding a workman capable of drawing an order at once 
shows how completely our infant country was then 
dependent on the manual artisan for such trivial 
attempts at design in architectural form as its highest 
classes, familiar with the models of Europe, desired to 
produce; and suggests his own share, notwithstanding 
his great and highly cultured intelligence, in the narrow 
delusion, not yet quite extinct among old-fashioned 
amateurs, that all of architecture worthy of classifica- 
tion is comprised in three specific forms of columns 
with their appendages, used in one of the many epochs 
of the art, and of the variations of these employed in 
a succeeding epoch. 

This combination of ignorance, alike in patron and 
workman, with the non-intervention of a trained special- 
ist in architectural design, forms the groundwork for an 
amusing sketch by J. Fenimore Cooper in one of his 
novels;! the time a little later, — 1793,—and the 
scene farther to the north, one of the new counties just 
reclaimed from the wilderness near the centre of the 
State of New York. Speaking of the great house of 
the newly laid out village, he says, — 

“Richard had completed his design. He had availed himself, in 
this heavy undertaking, of the experience of a certain wandering 
Eastern mechanic who, by exhibiting a few solid plates of English 
architecture, and talking learnedly of friezes, entablatures, and par- 
ticularly of the composite order, had a very undue influence over 
Richard’s taste in every thing that pertained to that branch of the 
fine arts. Not but that Mr. Jones affected to consider Mr. Hiram 
Doolittle a perfect empiric in his profession, being in the constant 
habit of listening to his treatises on architecture with a kind of in- 
dulgent smile; yet, either from an inability to oppose them by any 
thing plausible from his own stores of learning, or from a secret 
admiration of their truth, Richard generally submitted to the 
arguments of his coadjutor. Together they had not only erected a 
dwelling for Marmaduke, but had given a fashion to the architec- 
ture of the county. The composite order, Mr. Doolittle would 
contend, was an order composed of many others, and was intended 
to be the most useful, for it admitted into its construction such 
alterations as convenience or circumstance might require. To this 
yroposition Richard very gravely assented ; and it was by this union 
in sentiment that the composite order, or a style of architecture that 
emanated from the carpenter’s own genius, with a few suggestions 
from the other, became the fashion of the new county.” 


Some of us perhaps have discovered how easy it is, 
in our own time, after enduring a little preliminary 
abuse, to set the fashion — sometimes followed by the 
local mechanics and their patrons with the most ludi- 
erous shortcomings or still more ludicrous “ improve- 
ments” — for country houses in very rural districts 
erewhile not given to art. This particular forerunner 
of “ cottages orncées” and “ magnificent villas, replete,” 
ete., is further described as of “stone, large, square, 
formal ;” having a diminutive porch duly styled a 
“ portico,” and described by the author as being “ of four 
little columns of wood” supporting a shingle roof; the 
whole, being firmly fastened to the side of the house, had 
become divorced from its sinking platform, so that a 
“second edition of the base was given, with additions 
and improvements.” It also had—to condense the 
author’s cireumlocution into technical terms —a four- 
hipped shingle roof, with a deck, the platform thus 
formed, as well as the main cornice, being balustraded 
and ornamented with “divers urns and mouldings.” 
Our professional grandsire and his patron had not only 
essayed to keep down and hide the chimneys, by as- 
similating them to the ornaments of the main balus- 
trade, above which — the primeval log needing outlet for 
its smoke as much as the cannel coal of our own days 
—they had subsequently been lengthened in naked 
deformity; but they had endeavored to hide the roof 
in advance of modern polychromy, and not having the 
fear of Owen Jones before their eyes had painted the 
shingles successively a sky-blue, a “cloud-color,” and 
an “invisible green,” in the at first sanguine but 
gradually decaying hope that the eye would lose the 
vast expanses of shingle against the heavens, the clouds, 


1 The Pioneers, chap. iii. and v. 
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and the pine trees, supposed, one after the other, to con- 
stitute the most prominent background; and ending 
with a last resort to “sunshiny yellow, so called both 
from its resemblance to, and its power to resist, the rays 
of the great luminary.” The attempt to hide the roof 
is evidently considered a praiseworthy one by our author, 
who informs us that it is “a part of the building that 
all writers agreed was an object that ought to be con- 
cealed;” and it is therefore perhaps fortunate for his 
peace of mind that he was removed from this stage be- 
fore the days of the “French roof,” and the still later 
stretches of Japanese-like covering surmounting Queen 
Anne elevations and gablets. But his sketch of the art 
doings of the firm of Jones and Doolittle, the latter of 
whom, by the way, always worked by “square rule,” is 
lifelike. We have all met their successors. 

The colonial architecture, so far as the term is applic- 
able to so jejune a phase of the building art, continued 
in vogue with but slight modifications, and it is safe to 
say, no improvement, all over the country, till at least 
the first decade of this century had elapsed; that is to 
say, so far as the general developments of the country 
in the building art were concerned, churches, town halls, 
and other places of assembly — where they were not 
mere boxes or barns—were still minimized copies of 
Wren’s designs, or of Gibbs ard Hawksmoor’s quasi 
designs. 

But the examples left of the best class of private 
dwellings are, on the whole, more satisfactory, because 
less pretentious, than the public buildings. The city 
houses of the wealthy, when not of wood, seem to have 
been invariably of brick, two and sometimes three 
stories high, with stone dressings to the openings, 
which dressings — as may still be seen in the old Wal- 
ton House on Pearl Street, New York — were occasion- 
ally carved with a good deal of spirit. The country 
houses of the wealthy, and many of the town houses 
even, were still, in most instances, virtually the farm- 
house framed in wood, frequently of oak, and clap- 
boarded or shingled. One or two additional stories 
were added, and the width increased so as to enclose 
two rooms deep, instead of one. Whien desired, an 
eesthetical expression was gained exteriorly by the addi- 
tion of modillioned cornices, moulded generally from cor- 
rect models, and of porches moduled and columned and 
entablatured in strict conformity with the rules inherited 
from Palladio, Scamozzi, Vignola, and other leaders of 
the cinque-cento. But any attempt at unity of design 
was almost wholly wanting. Country houses of the first 
class were however not always of wood; brick or stone, 
as we have just seen, being occasionally employed. The 
constructive features of the examples that remain of 
these buildings are all perfectly simple, but, such as they 
are, are carried out, as a rule, with the best materials 
and the most substantial and faithful workmanship. 

The modillioned cornices of the exterior were repeated 
in the same material — wood — inside the house, in the 
best rooms, with the addition of mantel-pieces, often 
carved — more or less in the styles of Louis XIV. or 
Louis XV. — with considerable skill, and a delicacy, 
whether from motives of taste or of economy, going to the 
opposite extreme of the ordinary meretricious expression 
of those types, and approaching to tenuity. Wainscoting 
was frequently added, sometimes treated as a dado, and 
sometimes carried up from floor to ceiling, but almost 
always proportioned, moulded and panelled, and some- 
times carved, with satisfactory effect. The ceilings of 
the best class of mansions were occasionally treated with 
plaster decorations in very low relief, their lines some- 
times a little stiff and meagre, but almost always greatly 
superior to the meretricious and tumid plaster ornaments 
— so called — used in our time, till very lately, in the 
most costly buildings of all kinds. Such delicately 
lined ceilings are to be seen at Mount Vernon; and 
indeed that ywhole structure (unless altered since the 
late war) is a good example of the highest style of the 
private residence of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of this, and is interesting 
moreover as affording indications of the ssthetical 
development of the Father of his Country, the circular 
colonnades leading sidewards from the main central 
building having been designed, it is said, by Washington 
himself. Another good example of the first-class dwell- 
ing-house that linked the colonial period to that of 
independence, and which has a round-headed entrance 
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doorway that ought to please our young Queen Anne 
students, may be found in a veritable “ Washington’s 
headquarters ”’ just outside the village of Morristown in 
New Jersey. The Hancock House overlooking Boston 
Common was unhappily demolished some thirteen years 
ago, but its prim elegance and satisfactory effect must 
be within the recollection of most of you. The houses 
mentioned are or were all built of wood above the base- 
ment story. 

As regards public buildings, the beginning of the 
century introduced a change. The thirteen provinces 
that had thrown off the yoke of the mother country 
were now a confederation, with a clear outlook toward 
a front rank in the family of nations; and the arena 
requisite for the administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment called for statelier treatment than that which had 
sufficed in each of the separate colonies for the simple 
governmental needs of a sparse population of pioneers. 
The Capitol of the United States began to show the 
germ of the magnificent appearance it now presents. 
Successive architects, imported at first from Europe, and 
of whom Latrobe should be specially mentioned, carried 
it on through various stages and under many tribula- 
tions, till Thomas U. Walter, the Chairman of this 
Convention, and the architect of others of the national 
buildings and of Girard College, added the north and 
south wings, and crowned the centre with the majestic 
dome which now, visible at every point for so many 
miles around Washington, rises as a landmark for the 
nation. 

The progress of the Federal Capitol seems to have 
fired the ambition of Philadelphia and New York, for 
during its early stages the Pennsylvania Bank was built 
from designs of the elder Latrobe; and Mangin, a 
French architect, was called on between the years 1803 
and 1812 to plan and supervise the City Hall of New 
York, an exceedingly meritorious example of French 
Renaissance ; and applied to its south front his skilful 
and elegant adaptation of the lake facade of the palace 
of Fontainebleau. In the latter city also an equally 
good translation of one of Wren’s best spires was placed 
on St. Paul’s Church, the upward lines being carefully 
battered and thus preserving the elegant outlines of the 
original. We i ] owe a good deal to Fergusson : but cone- 
sidering that t: ¢ original Washington Capitol, the New 
York City Hal] and other buildings [ have mentioned, 
were in existence before the completion of the first dec- 
ade of this century, it must be confessed that he is a 
little out in his chronology when he says, “ From the time 
ef the earliest colonization of this country till after the 
termination of the war of 1812-14, there was not one 
single building erected in Northern America which is 
worthy of being mentioned as an example of architec- 
tural art.” 

Simultaneously with the “local habitation” for the 
Legislature and Judiciary of the Union, a residence was 
projected for its chief magistrate. Some of us at our 
last Convention in Baltimore had an opportunity of 
inspecting in their original depravity the extraordi- 
nary crudities in the guise of plans and geometrical 
elevations (none of them that I remember flowered into 
perspective) furnished by the patriotic zeal of the coun- 
try for the Federal Residence, as most of the drawings 
style it. Not one of them showed the slightest training 
either in design or rendering, or would be tolerated in a 
modern architect’s office as the handiwork of a boy pupil 
during the first month of his novitiate. It is perhaps 
not surprising, therefore, that the Executive Mansion, or 
White House as it is generally called, is little else than 
a duplicate of the country-seat of a nobleman in Ireland. 
In its interior arrangements it is not particularly well 
adapted to domestic uses, though in its earliest days 
Mrs. Adams, as she informs us, found the great east 
room handy as a drying-room for the family wash. It 
is still less suitable for public receptions. Outside, the 
effects of its various fagades and of the colonnade portico 
in front are not undignified ; and it is not unlikely that 
this colonnade, together with the importation from 
Europe shortly afterwards of the classic revival, may 
have sown the seeds for that wonderful crop of Greek 
temples — the great majority of them in wood — 
which in the second decade of this century began to 
burden the land, and which did not yield to another 
fashion till it included every thing in its embrace 
from capitol, church, and college, to cottage and out- 
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house. Some of the more important of these buildings 
— as for instance the Sub-Treasury, formerly the Custom 
House, in New York —are in marble like their immortal 
prototypes, and are not unworthy renderings of them, so 
far as fagade is concerned, though as regards interior, 
the incongruity of the type for the usages of modern 
civilization is, I believe, generally conceded. Many of 
us have saddening recollections, — indeed, we know them 
to this day, for Hawthorne’s advice that every generation 
of Americans should destroy its predecessors’ habitations 
has not touched the financial instincts of the multitude 
with that sense of fitness with which the suggestion 
was hailed by the wsthetical few,—many of us know 
the little ambitious country dwelling inspired by the 
classic temple; the cella being simply an unmitigated 
frame house, while the front aspires to the dignity 
of a distyle in antis, or still more frequently of a tetra- 
style ; the hollow wooden columns of enormous relative 
diameter running up to the full height of the two sto- 
ries of the building, completely blocking up the windows 
at their back, and filling up the guasi piazza so that a 
chair can scarcely be placed between or behind them. 

The Greek temple furor raged with much virulence 
for apparently a full generation, varied occasionally, it 
is true, by a resort to the Roman types. And during 
its latter days its honors began to be divided with 
the products of Batty Langleyism or carpenter’s Gothie 
imported, as usual, from England. The early examples 
of this popular experiment in pointed architecture, as 
still existing throughout this country, are among the 
worst products of the building art; and the fashion, like 
subsequent ones, long afforded a teeming field for the 
aspirations of soi-disant architects, both of the amateur 
and so-called “ practical” types, as well as a lucrative 
one for the enterprise and capital of certain publishers. 
But it is to be said in favor of Batty Langleyism, that 
it familiarized the cultivated public with the term 
“Gothic,” and thus opened the door of opportunity for 
the production of such ecclesiastical work as Trinity 
Church by the elder Upjohn, and still later the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral (not yet finished) by Renwick, in 
New York. 

By this time indeed —that is, during the fourth dec- 
ade of the century —the country had reached such a point 
in wealth and refinement that along with the demand, 
hitherto a very confined one, but now general among 
the more cultivated classes, for opera, painting, and 
sculpture, had arisen one, however crude and undisci- 
plined, for the expression of fine art not only in their 
public buildings, but in their private ones. Up to this 
period most of the wholesale reproductions of European 
models, or adaptations of their details, for there had been 
almost no original composition of masses, had virtually 
been in the hands of self-taught draughtsmen recruited 
from the ranks of journeymen carpenters and masons, 
and employed by the master-mechanics. Regularly 
trained architects had appeared on the scene only when 
a public building was of such importance that even the 
most economical and self-complacent of building-com- 
mittees and the most ambitious and self-seeking of con- 
tractors felt the westhetical element involved in its treat- 
ment was too much for their handling, though reduced 
ever so closely to its minimum as a working factor. Now, 
however, they were largely employed in designing and 
supervising the execution of commercial and domestic 
structures, as well as those for public uses. The change 
commenced as usual with the more northerly of the 
cities on the Atlantic seaboard, but quickly spread 
southward and westward. : 

It was my first intention to draw on the whole country 
for architectural examples of commercial and domestic 
as well as of public work, if my treatment of the sub- 
ject should demand a resort to specific cases. But it 
was almost at once apparent that the field is too large to 
be covered in a single paper otherwise than in a very 
cursory way, which is the less to be regretted, inasmuch 
as abler essayists will doubtless illustrate their own sec- 
tions in detail as opportunity offers. Indeed, before this 
Convention closes we shall have the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Cluss of Washington open the lists for the local 
treatment of this subject with a paper on the architec- 
ture and architects of the national capital. 

My references therefore will be not exclusively, but 
more particularly, directed to New York; not only 
because | am more familiar with that centre than with 
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others, but because though each of our great cities is 
more and more developing a distinctive type of mercan- 
tile and domestic buildings, New York may perhaps 
better than any of the others be accepted for general 
reference. Where the largest financial interests centre, 
eclecticism in art is most likely to prevail. 

I recall then that it was in the fifth decade of the 
century that that fine rendering of medieval sentiment, 
Trinity Church, was erected by our president; and that 
from designs furnished and claimed as his own by Otto- 
viano Gori, a marble-cutter, A. T. Stewart erected his 
best architectural work, the lower store, a quiet and 
respectable example of Italian Renaissance, but chiefly 
remarkable among the laity, when built, for being the 
largest structure on the continent devoted to shopkeep- 
ing, though it was afterwards much enlarged, and as it 
stands now does not include a third of the area of Stew- 
art’s up-town store built subsequently. At the end of 
this fifth decade too, or at the beginning of the next, 
Bowen and McNamee built a store on Broadway, between 
Pine and Cedar Streets, which was designed by one of 
the founders of this Institute, J.C. Wells. A roof was 
added subsequently, but the original fagade below the 
cornice-line remains, though lower New York and 
Sroadway up to the Central Park have since, simply 
through the growth and changes of commercial interests, 
been almost as thoroughly rebuilt as Chicago and Bos- 
ton have been in their burnt districts. Being a clever 
adaptation of Elizabethan forms and built in white 
marble, its fagade presented a sufficiently striking con- 
trast to the preceding type of commercial building, a 
few examples of which still remain in down-town streets. 
These were almost invariably in three stories of brick, 
resting on granite posts and girder (first introduced by 
A. J. Davis, for Arthur Tappan, the anti-slavery mer- 
chant, in his store on Pearl Street), and pierced with 
square windows, the lintels of which were perfectly plain 
or moulded with a single ovolo or ogee, and the whole 
facade topped out with a wooden or metal cornice. 

Each of the structures just mentioned — Trinity 
Church, Stewart’s down-town store, and Bowen and 
McNamee’s store — marks, in its kind, an epoch in 
the history of the building art in this community. In 
all directions churches sprang up embracing more or 
less skilful adaptations of the successive medieval types 
found in Europe; still somewhat starveling and timid in 
design and thin in execution, but far in advance of 
those in the Batty Langley mode. The study of Alber- 
ti’s and Palladio’s rules for working out entasis and 
volute was fairly matched, among American and English 
students, by much poring over the elder Pugin’s dicta 
for finding the mouldings appropriate to Early English, 
Decorated, or Perpendicular Gothic. Meantime the 
architects among us under French influence swore by 
Notre Dame and Amiens, and the later spire of Chartres, 
and Rouen, and the flamboyant generally; while the 
Germanized students resorted for grandeur to Cologne 
and to Strasbourg to prove the superiority of geometrical 
motives. But probably none of them all rode so high a 
horse, or was so happy in the saddle, as the exclusive 
student of the earlier Ruskin, that great inspirer of both 
layman and specialist, but blind guide for the technical 
artist. Our Ruskinite generally turned his back on all 
of these, and luxuriated in serene retirement on numer- 
ous elegant and statuesque but top-heavy “ bits ” from 
Northern Italy. 

The two stores mentioned, Stewart’s and Bowen’s, 
apparently gave the impetus, the first to the quieter, 
and the latter to the freer examples of the new and in 
many cases overmuch decorated mercantile facades of 
New York; but so far as artistic merit is concerned, 
both of them still hold their own against the majority 
of their successors. 

About the same time, All Souls’ Church was built 
under J. Wrey Mould. The most striking part of the 
design, an immense campanile, has never been executed, 
The portion built, evidently inspired by San Zenone 
and other churches of Verona, both as regards forms 
and party-colored surface, attracted much attention by 
its novelties to American eyes, especially among amateur 
critics, and is generally admired by qualified critics as 
well. Its most apparent influence on the prominent 
buildings succeeding it, however, appears to have been 
chiefly confined to strong contrasts of surface tints, not 
always successfully carried out, and marring by their 
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exaggerated use the legitimate effects of both the solids 
and the openings accompanying them. 

In regard to dwelling-houses, the description already 
given of the old-fashioned store applies also to the 
average first-class residence in New York of the same 
period, from the second story up, except that the brick 
used was of finer quality and mould, and that marble 
occasionally took the place of stone. The window-lin- 
tels too were enriched with an additional moulding or 
two, and to the main cornice was added a frieze and 
architrave, and sometimes modillions or dentils. The 
girder and posts below the second story were replaced 
by a sunken basement, generally of brown freestone ; 
and a high “stoop” led to the entrance door on the 
first story, the door being frequently finished with a 
frontispiece consisting of a couple of stone pilasters or 
columns of one of the Grecian or Roman forms, gen- 
erally Greek Doric, surmounted by its regulation entab- 
lature. 

But from the middle of the fifth decade most of the 
dwellings on the Fifth Avenue and adjoining streets 
were built in a much more pretentious way. As a rule 
their facades are not calculated to find much favor with 
a student who is passing under the dominion of the 
master who in the Fors Clavigera stage of his latter 
days, is at once so unlike and so like the Oxford gradu- 
ate of a generation ago. Some of them have no merit 
except the negative one of unpretentiousness. More 
of them are obtrusive and meretricious. But not a few 
of them are by no means bad specimens of one form or 
another of Italian or French Renaissance. Among the 
best and quieter examples are a goodly number erected 
from the designs and under the supervision of Fred- 
erick Diaper. Not only do their fagades show excellent 
adaptations of the plainer forms of the Italian Renais- 
sance, but their interiors are planned with unusual care 
and judgment. Specimens may be seen on the north- 
east corner of University Place and Tenth Street, north- 
west corner of Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 
south-east corner of Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth Street, 
north-east corner of Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth Street, 
north-west and south-west corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Nineteenth Street, and north-east corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-seventh Street. 

The fitth decade of the century also saw A. J. Down- 
ing’s contributions to the building art, and to its ad- 
junct and sister art of landscape-gardening, or the art of 
creating landscape, as Horace Walpole called it. His 
efforts partook more largely perhaps of a literary than 
of an executive form, and in the direction of architec- 
ture no doubt helped very much to educate the masses 
toward a higher plane; but we are more apt nowadays 
to look for his major successes in the field of Le Nétre, 
Capability Brown, and Repton. In addition to his pub- 
lications on the treatment, both artistic and utilita- 
rian, of the soil, many private grounds throughout the 
country, and Lafayette Square in Washington, still 
attest his skill in this direction. 

Early in the sixth decade, another and the most 
striking innovation in architectural forms ‘up to that 
time occurred in the erection of the Crystal Palace, a 
reduced imitation of the London structure, which was 
itself but an enlargement of the green-house, and in 
which was inaugurated the first of the world’s exposi- 
tions of which the Centennial Exhibition now progress- 
ing in this city beneath the shelter of the same kind of 
structure is, so far, the latest. The Main Building and 
Machinery Hall are by Jos. M. Wilson and Henry Pettit ; 
Memorial Hall, Horticultural Hall, and the Judges’ Hall 
are by H. J. Schwartzmann, to whom the decoration of 
the grounds is also to be ascribed, a surprising work 
considering its inchoate condition a very few weeks 
before the opening of the great show, and its complete- 
ness at the opening. The United States Government 
Building and Agricultural Hal] are by James H. Wind- 
rum. All these buildings, except the Art Gallery or 
Memorial Hall, are as much works of engineering as of 
architecture, or more so; but the names of their creators 
are all included in the list of professional members of 
this Institute. 

The Crystal Palace, being like its prototype framed 
of iron, was of course credited with fire-proof qualities ; 
but a few years after its erection it burnt up like a 
scroll at the first touch of the flames. It inaugurated, 
however, the iron-and-glass epoch in our building-opera- 
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tions, commencing with vault covers and step platforms, 
— the introduction of the thick hammered glass jointly 
used in these being simultaneous, — and ending with 
commercial structures that cover a whole block with an 
incredible number of tons of iron, very many of which 
are superfluous for constructional purposes, and most of 
which are in no way conducive to the real embellish- 
ment of our cities. 

The end of the sixth decade saw the New York Cen- 
tral Park fairly under way. The topographical work, 
which in landscape-gardening on a large scale forms 
or should form the foundation of the subsequent treat- 
ment, had been outlined and the first rough steps of the 
work initiated by Gen. E. L. Viele, who was succeeded 
by a corps of engineers detailed to its various divisions, 
and including William H. Grant and George E. Waring, 
jun.; while the wsthetical treatment of the grounds was 
intrusted to F. L. Olmsted, whose work, where not in- 
terfered with by political huckstering, has in most of its 
principal features met with the commendation both of 
the public and of qualified critics. It was not perhaps 
possible to exercise sufficient forecast to meet all the 
contingencies of a community which during the late 
war developed so enormous a faculty for acquiring and 
spending money, much of which goes in the way of 
horseflesh and carriages; but comprehensive foresight 
is as much apparent in the general distribution of the 
grounds as judgment and taste are in its more detailed 
features. The architectural adjuncts of the park were 
designed and elaborated by a small staff of architects 
and draughtsmen; the masses, it is claimed, being 
mainly inspired by the consulting architect, C. Vaux. 
The architectural expression of landscape art, however, 
if subordinated, as it ought to be, to the effects of con- 
tour of ground and of vegetation, necessarily consists 
mainly, or at least in very large proportion, of detail ; 
and for nearly all the clever and beautiful architectural 
detail the public is indebted to the fertile brain of J. 
Wrey Mould. 

The seventh decade opened with the irrepressible con- 
flict between the North and South, only to be allayed 
by the spending of much blood and treasure; but after 
the panic produced by the first shock there was, notwith- 
standing the high prices of land, labor, and material, an 


apparent determination on the part of the better class of 


land-holders to make use of the available architectural 
talent of the country to a greater extent than ever before. 

A good deal of trained talent, as well as a vast amount 
of mere stone-cutter’s work, had already been expended 
on mortuary monuments in Mount Auburn near Bos- 
ton, Greenwood near New York, and other cemeteries. 
Prominent among such structures is a family monu- 
ment — Gothic — in Troy, N.Y., by Henry Dudley, who 
has also been active in the production of church work. 
As connected with cemeteries, should also be mentioned 
the double gateway at the principal entrance of Green- 
wood Cemetery near New York, a most meritorious piece 
of sculptured and sculpturesque Gothic, by the Upjohns, 
father and son, with a lodge at each side, subordinate 
in purpose and therefore subdued in treatment. J. K. 
Wilson’s entrance-lodge to Spring Grove Cemetery, near 
Cincinnati, is also noteworthy, but he has done. still 
better work in his Dexter Monumental Chapel in the 
same place; which in its whole treatment, from the well- 
managed foundation story that supports the bold stand- 
ards and pinnacles from which spring the flying but- 
tresses, up through its successive stages to the elegant 
finishing fléche, expresses the aspiring nature of eccle- 
siastical Gothic as well as it seems possible for any 
building of its limited dimensions to do. 

The war, as might be expected, greatly multiplied 
examples of mortuary monuments, while the pride of 
patriotism removed the site of many from the graveyard 
to the public park or square. They have generally 
resulted from the action of municipal or other associa- 
tive bodies, desirous of paying honor to fallen constitu- 
ents or comrades. The great majority of these exist in 
the North, where few towns or large villages are without 
their “ Soldiers’ Monument; ” but the South, considering 
its depleted resources, has not been behindhand in 
honoring “the unnamed demigods ”— to use Kossuth’s 
fine phrase — who fell on its side. These monuments 
are sometimes more respectable from their associations 
than as works of high art; but on the other hand, one 
is sometimes surprised, in quite out-of-the-way places, at 
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the well-cut emblems or the well-posed figure surmount- 
ing the graceful lines of the pedestal that so briefly tells 
its pathetic story. Many of them are the joint work of 
both sculptor and architect ; but the one that heads the 
list in artistic and financial importance is purely a work 
of architecture. This is the Harvard Memorial Hall, by 
Ware and Van Brunt, in honor of the fallen graduates 
of that time-honored seat of learning. 

As I have now brought this sketch up to a period 
within the professional memory of even the youngest of 
you, I will now recall under their several kinds some 
of the structures which have emphasized the progress of 
architecture among us, before closing, in brief terms, 
with a few deductions to be drawn from a review of the 
subject in its later phases, 

I have adverted only casually to the buildings erected 
for federal purposes by the United States Government, 
because Mr. Wight, in his paper before alluded to, has 
treated of the subject; and Mr. Cluss, further on in this 
Convention, will necessarily cover an important part of 
the ground. Mr. Wight names the more prominent 
of the custom-houses, treasury-buildings, post-oftices, ete., 
erected before the war. 

During the war, the Government, requiring all its 
available treasure for military and naval purposes, did 
very little in the way of building. It was pleasant, 
however, to watch the construction of the Treasury-Build- 
ing in Washington carried calmly on, while the enemy 
was within gunshot of its treasures. You are all familiar 
with the notable condition of matters connected with 
the architectural service of the Federal Government since 
the war, — the enormous sums expended on it under the 
Treasury Department, and the transfer of the supervis- 
ing power, which includes, in the badly organized ad- 
ministration of the service, the functions of design, from 
the former Supervising Architect of the Department, to 
a member of this Institute, W. A. Potter. You know 
also that our last Convention occupied itself in discuss- 
ing the details of a bill looking toward the true interests 
of the country, as relating to economy, construction, and 
esthetics in its architectural service. You have doubt- 
less heard that this bill, with an alternative of Mr. Pot- 
ter’s covering the same points as the Institute’s so far as 
he thought it expedient to press them, has received the 
attention of Congress, and that both have been referred 
to an appropriate Committee. For the progress of our 
bill in Congress thus far, we are mainly indebted to the 
Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, who has already, as Secretary 
and Manager of the Institute founded and endowed by 
his father-in-law, Peter Cooper, done so much for the 
development of rudimentary and industrial art in 
America, and for the usefulness and happiness of multi- 
tudes of pupils and workers in that field. And further, 
while most of you will no doubt acknowledge the supe- 
rior merits of the designs prepared and published by 
Mr. Potter while in office, you will also recognize, in 
the marks of haste in some of them, and in their general 
sameness, the necessity for supplying those epportuni- 
ties for securing variety and finished study, the absence 
of which he deplored in his official report to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and which the Institute in its 
bill endeavored to indicate practicable methods for sup- 
plying. 

The most prominent of the publie buildings erected 
since the war, for state, county, or municipal purposes, 
are still unfinished; but a judgment on the portions 
already up may be supplemented by reference to the 
prepared drawings. The Philadelphia Public Buildings 
by J. McArthur, jun., will be the most magnificent and 
costly, as well as the largest of the Renaissance exam- 
ples on the continent. ‘The New York State Capitol was 
also designed and the principal portions built in Renais- 
sance by its architect (or till quite recently so) Thomas 
Fuller, who with a partner, Jones, was the architect of 
the most prominent of the well-known and much-admired 
new Canadian Government Buildings, in Gothic treat- 
ment. A City Hall in Providence, not yet completed, 
and so fenced up that but little of it can be seen, is by 
S. J. F. Thayer; and one in Baltimore by George A. 
Frederick is creditable alike to the architect and to the 
municipality (at the head of which is the grandson of 
Latrobe) that built it. ‘They are both in Renaissance, 
and the material of both is marble. Towa, Illinois, and 
Michigan are all having State-Houses built, the first from 
the designs of Henry L. Gay, the second from those of 
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Cochrane and Piequenard. The cornice and dormers of 
the latter are of terra-cotta. Of public buildings in 
Gothic forms, the highest rank, whether artistic or finan- 
cial, must be given to the Connecticut State Capitol in 
Hartford, executed in marble by the younger Upjohn. 
I shall have occasion to revert to it before closing. A 
District Court-House nearly completed, by F. C. Withers, 
in New York, adjoining Jefferson Market, and the design 
for one by Stone and Carpenter, now going up in Provi- 
dence, are both noteworthy. The groundwork of treat- 
ment in both is the so-called Gothic. In Withers’s work 
there are very apparent marks of that quality of work- 
ing from the inward to the outward — from the plan to 
the elevation — which, in op} osition to the classic custom, 
is so marked a feature in the best medieval work. The 
two main facades are admirable, and with a corner 
tower from which they recede at a rather acute angle, 
present a most artistic combination. The outlines of the 
tower-roof, however, are not altogethe r satisfactory, espe- 
cially from a distance. The eaves do not project sufti- 
ciently, and the fascia and members between them, and 
the gargoyles at the angles, are not treated nearly so 
well as in a similar case by one or both of the Upjohns, 
viz., the tower of the school belonging to and nearly 
opposite the rear of Trinity Church, which with its col- 
umnar supports so well redeems the rich and correct but 
flat monotony of its substructure, and forms a most beau- 
tiful object. But below the gargoyles Withers’s tower, 
as it is approached from upper Sixth Avenue, rises up in 
noble lines, of circular plan most of the way, but square 
at top, from the subjacent desert of masonry. The joint 
Court-House and City-Hall in Chicago bids fair, in the 
quarrels among officials and architects to which it has 
given rise, to make as great a scandal in architectural 
annals as has already been caused by the new Court- 
House in New York, worth, for material and workman- 
ship, at present prices, perhaps a little over a million of 
dollars. 

The prisons of the country have hitherto yi Ided little 
to the esthetical side of the building-art, nor probably is 
it well that they should. Exception may be made in 
favor of the city prison in New York, commonly called 
“the Tombs,” by the elder Haviland, a good example of 
Egyptian design. The prison portion of Withers’s Court- 
House, in its plain and subdued treatment, as compared 
with the part devoted to the judiciary, is from that fact 
all the more in artistic congruity with the latter. A 
paper is promised this Convention on prisons and peni- 
tentiaries, by a member of the Institute from Memphis, 
Tenn., Mr. J. B. Cook. 

Among recent important ecclesiastical structures dis- 
tinguished for artistic merit, may be mentioned the 
following : In Philadelphia: The Second Presbyterian 
Church, Gothic, by the late H. A. Sims, — an admirably 
managed production, with a fine tower, and a series of 
columns in the interior, which, whether as regards de- 


sign or variety and richness of material, is in a high 
degree satisfactory; the Roman Catholic Cathedral, by 
N. Le Brun, a faithful and attractive rendering of Roman 
architectural forms. I have not seen the inside of a 
church in Broad Street by Furness and Hewitt, but its 
exterior is one of the best, as it is also one of the quiet- 
est, pieces of architectural art developed by that promis- 
ingtirm. In Boston: Two prominent Unitarian societies 
have built during or since the war; that once under the 
celebrated Dr. Channing having been served by Arthur 
Gilman with a rich structure of the Roman Corinthian 
type, the interior evidently suggested by that of the 
church of the Annunziata at Genoa; and the other, called 
the First Church, getting from Ware and Van Brunt a 
carefully considered building of Gothic motive rendered 
grammatically in the main, but with a leaning toward 
the latter-day freedom of expression. The younger 
Upjohn has also contributed one of his best works, a 
Presbyterian place of worship, — Gothic of course and of 
traditional rendering. Trinity Church by Gambrill and 
Richardson, founded on the Romanesque type, with how- 
ever a very unconventional rendering throughout, espe- 
cially in the treatment of the detail, will when completed 
be one of the largest churches in the country, and judg- 
ing from the drawings prepared, will no doubt also be 
one of the most striking in its artistic attributes, especially 
as regards the interior decoration, and externally the 
massive central tower with its offshoots. Another church 
almost adjoining this, by the same firm, commands atten- 
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tion by its high square tower, around the top of which 
runs a band of colossal sculpture giving it, in this coun- 
try, a novel and special character as a work of decorative 
architecture. In New York: The Collegiate Dutch 
Reformed Church, by Wheeler Smith, embraces many 
rare and beautiful combinations in detail. St. Thomas’s 
Church, by our President, the elder Upjohn, presents an 
interior arrangement suggested by that of Ely Cathedral ; 
and Dr. Hall’s church, by C. Pfeiffer, conforms, in the 
disposition of its interior, to the most practical way yet 
devised for meeting the congregational needs of a Prot- 
estant denomination, at least of a non-ritualistic one, viz., 
that of a theatre. These are all in one type or other of 
the so-called Gothic. The Temple Emanuel, also in 
New York, by L. Eidlitz, is a reproduction of Saracenic 
forms, and in the abundance of delicate carving accom- 
panying its somewhat stiff masses shows a very appre- 
ciative and able adaptation on a small scale of its main 
prototype, the Alhambra; while in the turrets that top 
out the composition, the inadequate constructional quali- 
ties of the school are acknowledged, and the airy grace 
of their light columns and roofs is much hurt by the 
intrusive iron tie-rods at the spring of the arches. 

The educational establishments of the country have 
been operating largely in building since the war; and 
indeed, the various stages of architectural achievement 
from the early settlement of the country until now may 
be gathered at a glance from the various structures em- 
braced in the appanage of Harvard College, better than 
anywhere else 1 know of. The work of Wight, Russell, 
Sturgis, Cady, and Hunt is illustrated at Yale; and 
Columbia has recently added to itself a School of Mines, 
with a modern Gothic fagade by C. C. Haight, which, 
though (without doubt purposely) kept down to a low 
key, is altogether too vital for the body-of-death struc- 
ture to which it is tacked,—a large barn with central 
colonnade and side-wings, all looking as if in lath 
and plaster, and originally used as an asylum — it is 
understood, and as it is charitable and satisfactory to 
believe — for the blind. The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is especially interesting to us, outside of 
its rank as a structure, in being the home of the first 
college or school of architecture in this country; and 
the opportunities afforded by his leadership of its archi- 
tectural curriculum have given Prof. Ware much mate- 
rial toward the enrichment of the published Proceedings 
of the Institute, in the shape of his reports written on 
behalf of the Committee on Education. Cornell Uni- 
versity and Syracuse University have also been built 
since the war, and have successively followed this 
example by establishing chairs of architecture under 
Profs. Babcock and Comfort. The High School and 
the St. Frangois Xavier Female Academy in Chicago 
are both decorated with terra-cotta of American manu- 
facture. <A fair rendering of modern Gothic is to be 
seen in a High School in Cleveland by Heard and 
Blythe. The Indiana State Normal School, as designed 
by J. A. Vrydagh, is a somewhat stiff but creditable 
experiment in the adaptation of brick to a German ren- 
dering of modern Gothic. The junction of the fagade 
lines with those of the roof and the commonplace 
bracketed cornice are however more suitable to a frame 
house with a “ French roof” than to a building of such 
pretensions, 

Of hospitals and asylums of various kinds, a large 
number have been projected since the war. The tem- 
porary pavilion system of hospitals recommended by the 
Sanitary Commission, and largely employed by the Goy- 
ernment during the conflict, as also by the Germans 
during the war with France, has not been generally 
adopted, at least in the large cities, though it has been 
used in conjunction with permanent administration build- 
ings in some of the smaller centres. In asylums of all 
kinds, utility is or should be the sine qua non. And 
the enormous areas and contingent expenditures required 
by those for Federal and State use leave little margin 
for exterior decoration as such, without intrenching on 
means better employed in spreading and perfecting inte- 
rior appliances for the amelioration of human suffering 
and misfortune. At the same time, the mere expanses 
of exterior surface supply the elements of grandeur, if 
not of elegance; and this opportunity has not been lost 
in some of the later designs for this class of building. 
The long mural stretches, the heavy shadows thrown 
from deep angles and offsets, the diversity of sk y-line 
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afforded by the different heights of the combined struc- 
tures, the tall wide shafts for purposes of firing and ven- 
tilation, —all these, combined with the variety of tint 
and texture afforded by the different materials employed, 
have been more or less taken advantage of by — for in- 
stance — Gambrill and Richardson in the Insane-Asy- 
lum at Buffalo, A.C. Morse in an Asylum at Providence, 
and Hunt in his Presbyterian Hospital in New York; 
though the spirited and artistic lines of the last, which 
is studied with relation to decorative effect, more than 
the others, are marred by the obtrusiveness of some of 
the dressings; white granite against red brick, and par- 
ticularly the top and bottom jamb-stones of the windows, 
giving the restless effect, at some distance off, of so 
many little white flags being distractedly waved. The 
street facade of George B. Post’s New York Hospital 
is however, it is obvious, still more deliberately designed 
as a piece of art-work, and is one of the most striking 
fronts in the city. In its general execution however, it 
does not give with customary emphasis that impression 
of specially studied construction usual in his work; 
and most eyes will probably be offended, on first sight 
at least, by the apparent squattiness of his doorway, 
for not only is its arch stopped at the second floor, in- 
stead of being carried above it, as frequently practised 
in such cases; but the vault-like effect is increased by 
the refusal to stop the stylobate — if the support of such 
low-relief pilasters may be so termed — of the wings on 
the flanks of the central pavilion, and to bring down the 
pilasters of the pavilion to the water-table immediately 
above the sidewalk. But the effects, both of form and 
tint, around the archway, in the brick and stone work, 
in the polished granites of blue and red, and in the white 
marble caps and bases, are extremely pleasing. ‘The 
party-colored mosaic work of the wings in brick and tile 
is well designed; and the lines and decorations of the 
roof are much quieter than usual, and thus harmonize 
well with the small scale of the fagade design. The 
New England Hospital for Women and Children, in 
Boston, by Cummings and Sears, though a comparatively 
small work, has also evidently received a careful and 
artistic study as regards external detail. In respect to 
interior arrangement, the Roosevelt Hospital, by Pfeiffer, 
has the reputation of being one of the best planned in 
this country. One of the largest insane-asylums in 
the Union is now reaching completion near Morristown, 
N.J. The designs for the Central Ohio Lunatic Asylum, 
and the Raleigh Penitentiary in North Carolina, are 
both by Levi I’. Scofield, and are both founded on the 
Norman type. The Cincinnati Workhouse, by Anderson 
and Hannaford, shows a design of very unequal treat- 
ment, the gambrel-roofed central structure being a very 
tame performance, considered artistically, compared with 
the turreted pavilions at each end, and the buttressed 
and machicolated series of bays connecting them. 

The building of the Academy of Design in New York, 
—miscalled National,—by P. B. Wight, was coinci- 
dent with the first two or three years of the war. It 
excited the attention both of specialists and the public ; 
and while it is easy to see how completely the young 
disciple of Ruskin was under the spell of the master, 
both as respects the merits and the shortcomings of the 
structure, which at once recalls the Oxford graduate’s 
first architectural love, it is also easy to see in how 
masterly a manner the pupil followed him. In execu- 
tion the building as it stands does not fully express its 
author’s intentions; for some of the most decorative 
features of the design have never been completed, e. g., 
the filling in of the tympanum at the main entrance, and 
of the circles on the flank fagade, while inside the capitals 
and bases of the columns (except one) belonging to the 
beautiful staircase gallery are still left en b/oe. Since 
then several of the large cities have built noticeable strue- 
tures under the same name, which though esoterically 
correct is, so far as the general public is concerned, some- 
what of a misnomer, for the masses know them chiefly 
as halls for the exhibition of pictures and statues. The 
same may be said still more decidedly of the so-called 
Academies of Music, of which a number had been built 
in the decade before the war, and which are, I be- 
lieve, in reality as well as exoterically, simply opera- 
houses and theatres. The Aca lemy of Design in Brook- 
lyn, built within this decade by Cady and Congdon, 
shows a finely decorated facade of advanced Gothie, 
very cleverly managed, and singularly expressive of the 
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purpose of the structure, in immediate contiguity to an 
Academy of Music built at the close of the sixth decade, 
by Eidlitz, and displaying a front of German Gothic, 
with a good deal of artistic effect per se, but of treat- 
ment so severe and sombre as to suggest a monastery or 
prison, rather than a resort for recreation and festivity. 
En passant, it may be remarked that Brooklyn pos- 
sesses a rather unusual architectural combination in 
these and contiguous pieces; for directly opposite them is 
Wight’s Mercantile Library in still another phase of 
modern Gothic, while round the corner is the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, a most creditable specimen of gram- 
matical medieval work, begun in the fifth decade by 
Minard Lefevre. Not less striking than the first-named 
Academy of Design, though a very dissimilar rendering 
in its individualistic Gothic, is the last-built one, de- 
signed by Furness and Hewitt, in Philadelphia. 

Since the war, too, Boston has from the designs of 
Sturgis and Brigham built an Art Museum by private 
subscription, thus insuring exemption from the evils, 
especially fatal to art in any of its appliances, of depen- 
dence on political huckstering; and New York is hav- 
ing one built, with much less satisfactory results, from 
the public funds at the disposal of the City Comptroller, 
after the designs, well conceived so far as exterior effects 
in their entirety are concerned, of Mould. It is under- 
stood that Philadelphia has followed, and that other 
cities are preparing to follow, in similar work. 

Various branches of the wide-spread Young Men’s 
Christian Association have had buildings put up ina 
number of the cities; that in New York by Renwick 
and Sands being noticeable, as presenting somewhat 
novel modifications of Renaissance traditions. 

The same firm presented New York about the same 
time, that is, toward the end of the last decade, with 
another good example of a rather free translation of 
Renaissance, in Booth’s Theatre, which has also the 
reputation of having an unusually well contrived inte- 
rior. 

The Masonie Hall in Philadelphia, by Windrum, is a 
costly performance in granite, of Norman treatment; 
and the well-designed Renaissance fagade in similar 
material, by N. Le Brun, of a building devoted to the 
same uses in New York, is, as becomes its name, an un- 
commonly excellent example of thorough masonry. 

So much briefly for a few instances of the secular 
structures devoted to the associative uses of the com- 
munity. 

The various business representatives have also been 
busy with the trowel since the war. At their head, and 
as a connecting link between agencies which are essen- 
tially pro bono publico and those which have their origin 
mainly in self-interest, must be placed that potential 
instrument in the conduct of modern society which has 
been very gradually growing up for the last three hun- 
dred years in civilized communities; that agency which 
daily brings before us 

“ The herald of a noisy world, 
— Messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some,” — 
who gives us 
“ News from all nations, 
Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks; 
Births, deaths, and marriages, 
The grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic and the wisdom and the wit,” — 
that agency which now forms an important if unofficial 
factor in all civilized governments, and without a repre- 
sentation in which no person, or body of persons, having 
relations with the public, can achieve maximum success. 
This unperfunctory governing influence — the news- 
paper press, journ ilism — has within the last two decades 
begun to emerge from the dingy corners of the printing- 
house, and to avail itself of the ministration of art in its 
dwelling-places. Yet, again referring to New York for 
illustrations, I can, when it is intended to cite examples 
not from the public’s traditional repertory, but from that 
which the well-trained modern architect recognizes as 
representing the current vitality of the best-endowed or 
best-trained among the profession, only say of the Hven- 
ing Post Building that its interior arrangement may pos- 
sibly be all that is desired, but, so far as the two fagades 
are concerned, each represents a thin slice of pseudo- 
Victorian Gothic work, and that both are vastly inferior 
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to the unused design projected for the site by George 
Hathorne; while of the contiguous Herald Building 
it may perhaps, without undue indulgence, be said that 
its first story indicates a possibly praiseworthy fidelity 
to that useful metal which has best served the world, 
and which has had so large a share in the prosperity of 
journalism; and that the incongruous material of the 
superstructure — marble —may perhaps be regarded as 
a well-meaning attempt to atone for its rendering. But 
the result externally is simply carpenter’s Renaissance of 
the baldest kind. Of the three structures of any archi- 
tectural pretensions, among. the many representing the 
newspaper press, that line the neighboring double tri- 
angle sometimes called Printing House Square, viz., the 
Times, the Staats-Zeitung, and the TZribune Buildings, 
only the last two will bear inspection from the point of 
view of this sketch. The building for the German news- 
paper, in dark and light granite, is by Henry Fernbach, 
and is a large, well-placed, and imposing structure, most 
faithfully and most harmoniously rendered in Renais- 
sance. The Tribune Building is a remarkable pile, and I 
am accustomed, in hearing it discussed, to accept it as a 
gauge of the critic’s architectural art conditions. The 
architect or amateur who has got beyond mere academic 
influence, and has learned to accept Ruskin’s building- 
odes only as he accepts Victor Hugo's prose lyric on 
“frozen music,” will recognize its great intrinsic merits, 
through its obvious superficial defects ; but the public, 
accustomed as even the most cultivated grades of it are 
to look at art only or chiefly through the mediums of 
tradition, association, and sentiment, — witness the Easy 
Chair’s query as to the old or the new Trinity tower and 
spire (of New York) being the better, — will be long ere 
it will take it, except perhaps the tower, into full favor. 
The architect, Hunt, labored in designing it, under the 
disadvantage of being compelled — ground-space being 
too valuable to throw away —to accommodate his prin- 
cipal fagade to two planes joining at a very obtuse angle. 
But turning inherent disadvantages into special means 
of displaying skill is one of the characteristics of a 
master; and by good management of his main entrance 
way, and of the projecting substructure of the tower over 
the entrance, he succeeds in giving the impression, from 
a front view, of a fagade built on a single plane —a very 
desirable achievement, the advantage of which, however, 
is not gained on approaching the building close to it, 
and from the side, when half of the front is lost to the 
eye. Both the main lines and the subordinate lines are 
instinct with the artist’s usual vigor and refinement; but 
as in his Presbyterian Hospital, the contrast between 
his body-tints and those of his trimmings is too violent; 
and as is not uncommon with him, some of the outlines 
of his secondary masses, though beautiful in themselves, 
are somewhat extravagant and outré in their relations 
to the primary masses. Witness the quasi-entablature 
over the doorway, though the columns supporting it are 
more conventional than usual with him. All this tends 
to vitiate the repose and stateliness which might other- 
wise have been more completely secured, and which one 
has the right to expect in a structure of such magnitude 
and evident importance. Picturesqueness is not so 
much to be sought for in a large structure — and espe- 
cially in a high one —as that expression of repose which 
satisfies the public eye with an impression of stability 
and safety. ‘The strong foundations and thick walls are 
out of sight, The Zridune Building is a very high one 
in reality, and looks disproportionately so from the sides, 
owing to the double-planed principal front and to the 
non-erection of a great portion of the projected facade 
on Spruce Street. The “tall tower” above the main 
roof, if it may not be accepted as perfect of its kind, is 
defective in but a single feature, and that a subordinate 
one. The dormer windows, especially when seen close 
at hand, are too high for their width (too much care 
probably being taken to avoid the opposite and usual 
fault), and their cap-stones might have been made lighter 
with advantage. But otherwise this tower is one of the 
most graceful examples extant of the current treatment 
which Hunt may be said to have introduced to this 
country, by which Neo-Gree lines are infused with 
Gothic sentiment; and whether at hand or at a distance, 
its clean-cut, exquisite outlines against the sky produce 
one of the most beautiful architectural effects anywhere 
to be seen. . 

The carrying and railroad interests are represented by 
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a number of costly structures, among which the Ameri- 
can Express Company’s Building in Chicago, designed 
by Gambrill and Richardson of New York, and super- 
vised by Wight, stands pre-eminent for massive artistic 
effect. The railroad-station in Providence, by Peabody 
and Stearns of Boston, is of satisfactory result, and has 
a good Victorian machicolated or rather quasi-machico- 
lated tower. In New York, the freight-depot covering 
old St. John’s Park, and the Grand Central Depot up 
town, are imposing from their size ; and the latter presents 
interesting constructional features in its St. Pancras-like 
iron trusses supporting the bow-roof of its vast car- 
terminus. Both structures are also interesting as examples 
of lost opportunity for esthetical effects on a striking 
scale. ‘Though generally of perishable material and 
slight construction, the local stations of some of the rail- 
ways should not be overlooked; for a good deal of artistic 
training has been expended on them. There is a very 
effective one in stone and wood, by F. G. Thorn, at a 
Pennsylvania way-station called Ardmore. 

Among exchange buildings erected since the war, 
perhaps the most noticeable is a characteristic design of 
Hunt’s for the coal and iron trade of New York. The 
raking basement lines usual in his compositions, and so 
expressive of strength, tell in this structure with good 
effect, and the exterior generally carries out and up, with 
solid grace, the promise of the Cyclopean foundations ; 
but the detached entablature (if it may be called an 
entablature) surmounting the high-lifted columns of the 
frontispiece is in its isolation a questionable piece of 
construction, as regards the sentiment that demands not 
only the assurance but the appearance of solidity and 
safety ; though in reality, its immediate connection with 
the main building would not add a particle to the stabil- 
ity of either, while the desirability of the arrangement 
for purposes of fenestration and interior arrangement is 
apparent. But indeed this whole frontispiece, though 
beautiful in design, is somewhat unsatisfactory, considered 
as construction. Perhaps the under-cut supports of the 
columns may be justified where adequate projection for a 
base on a narrow sidewalk is unattainable; but the slight 
quasi-entablature does not seem to give a sufficient rai- 
son d’étre to the strongly assertive columns, with their 
high, thick, polished shafts, and their large, beautiful 
sapitals. 

The enterprise which harnesses the modern Puck to 
its triumphal car, and literally puts a girdle round 
about the earth in much less than forty minutes, has 
been most notably illustrated in architecture, by Post’s 
Western Union Telegraph Building, a bold and tower- 
ing performance in Renaissance of the modern type, 
which he has done so much to extend, and of the sub- 
type partially suggestive of an engineering standpoint, 
which has become peculiar to him. While the great 
cleverness of the whole design will be generally acknowl- 
edged by experts, objection may be made by some that 
the superstructure is not so refined as the basement and 
first story ; while the roof is rendered picturesque at the 
cost of repose, and in some of its ernamentation, and in 
its sky-lines, is not without a suspicion of coarseness. 
It is to be regretted too, that the quieter-toned stone 
selected by the architect for the banding should have 
been replaced, for economical reasons, by that which 
has been used. 

The banking-corporations have for the last thirty or 
forty years afforded much employment to architects, 
This is especially true latterly of the banks for savings. 
Outside of governmental and ecclesiastical structures, 
there is probably no more monumental -—and no more 
misplaced — building in the country than the Williams- 
burg Savings Bank recently finished by Post, the 
interior polychromatie work being, however, from the 
designs of Wight. Both the exterior and the interior 
effect of the dome are very imposing; and the rest of 
the work, in a Renaissance tinged with Neo-Gree feeling 
though motived by Roman examples, is not unworthy 
of it. The Dry Dock Savings Bank in New York, 
finished within a year by L. Eidlitz, is perhaps the 
most pleasing example of its author’s characteristic man- 
ner of interpreting German Gothic to modern eyes, and 
along with his usual apt appropriation of good but 
somewhat monotonous detail, shows more mastery of 
outline and cosmopolitan feeling than have hitherto 
distinguished his generally interesting and clever but 


somewhat stiff and unequal work. The squaring of the. 
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plan on the site (which is considerably off the square) 
seems to indicate a facile building-committee, and clev- 
erly cuts a Gordian knot with the least expenditure of 
trouble to the designer; while at the same time the 
unusual arrangement calls attention to the building. 
The Park Bank in New York, built during this present 
decade by Griffith Thomas, probably finds little favor 
with purists of the modern school; but it only follows 
abundant precedents in famous examples of its type, for 
such solecisms as trussed keystones, and pediments 
broken into and deeply disembowelled as it were, for the 
deposit of consoles, vases, statuary, etc.; and it is, not- 
withstanding them, a rich and spirited production in 
French Renaissance —one of the best examples of its 
florid phase to be found among us, and the more effect- 
ive perhaps from the fact that the Herald Building 
touches it on one side, and the Hvening Post Building 
approaches it on the other. The special execution of 
the statuary introduced into the fagade of the Park 
Bank does not of course affect the quality of the 
design ; but the difference between stone-cutter’s and 
sculptor’s art is illustrated by comparing the figures 
with those of the marble group by J. Quincy A. Ward, 
in front of the Equitable Insurance Building a few rods 
off. 

Much of the best-trained qualifications of the archi- 
tect have, during the last three decades, been expended 
throughout this country, as well as in its neighbor the 
Canadian Dominion, not only on banks but on insur- 
ance-buildings. One of the most respectable renderings 
of free Italian Renaissance in New York, on the south- 
west corner of Wall and William Streets, was built for 
two insurance-companies at the beginning of the sixth 
decade, by Diaper, the architect also of a number of the 
adjoining banks. The massive building for the Equita- 
ble Life Insurance Company in New York, erected just 
after the war from the designs of Gilman and Kendall, 
and recently extended, shows two facades of large and 
harmonious composition in Renaissance elements ; the 
one on Broadway being beautified by some of Ward’s 
sculpture, as I have just mentioned. The Philadelphia 
branch of the New York Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, by Henry Fernbach, is among the best examples, 
anywhere to be found of carefully studied, picturesque 
and thoroughly executed work in its type of the Renais- 
Sance. 

Allied to banking and insurance buildings, a new 
description of structures has come into vogue within the 
last dozen years, for the safe storage of securities, jewels, 
plate, and other valuable effects. At the head of these, 
both as regards size and artistic rank, whether of exte- 
rior or interior, may be placed the Guarantee Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company’s building, in front of the histori- 
cal Carpenters’ Hall in Philadelphia. It is by Furness 
and Hewitt. Another interesting building devoted to 
the same uses is one in Baltimore, from the designs, it 
is understood, of E. F. Baldwin, The fagade is not an* 
elaborate one, but presents in its rendering a clever and 
pleasing combination of Romanesque, modern Gothic, 
and Neo-Gree. 

Another noticeable Baltimore design is the Rialto 

suilding, by Niernsée and Neilson. The effect is grace- 

ful up to the top of the large round-headed fenestration 
of the upper story, but is somewhat meagre and unsatis- 
factory above that. 

The extent of the national territory, and the quick 
returns of commercial enterprise and capital, tallying 
with the inherited nomadic tastes of the masses of the 
population, had gradually, since the early part of the 
century, developed the inn-keeping system of the country 
beyond that of perhaps any other; and the fact that, 
among the new acquirers of wealth, there were many 
whose social habits were unformed, and to whom hotel 
life presented attractions otherwise out of immediate 
reach, created a local patronage of a permanent or semi- 
permanent character, which hardly exists in the older 
trans-Atlantic communities, and which added largely to 
the pecuniary rewards of tavern-keeping. By the begin- 
ning of the sixth decade, consequently, every then exist- 
ing large city had at least one of what both proprietors 
and public delighted to call “palatial hotels.” So far 
as concerned dimensions, interior appliances of stereo- 
type furniture and upholstery, and a very abundant 
larder, — not always thoroughly supplemented in the 
kitchen, — these caravanseries successfully appealed to 


the pride, stomachs, and pockets of their myriad patrons. 
St. Louis’s Lindell House once bore away the palm for 
bigness; but this was soon transferred to the Occidental 
Hotel of the great city which now stands by the Golden 
Gate of the Pacific, and which consisted of but a half- 
ruined Spanish convent and a few adobe huts when 
the Tremont House of Boston and the Astor House of 


New York were already past thetr prime. But during ¢ 


the present decade, and since its great fire, the building- 
interests of Chicago have paused in their free fight over 
its projected dual Court-House and City-Hall to seize 
the sceptre of hotel-vastness from San Francisco, — with 
doubtless a secret pang that the larceny could not be 
committed except at one remove from its rival on the 
Mississippi, — and to divide it, true to its double-build- 
ing instincts, between the Grand Pacific Hotel and the 
Palmer House. But hotels nearly as large now abound 
in all the principal cities. In New York their name is 
legion. The wide intercolumniated hallways and stair- 
vases of some of them have perforce given occasional 
expression of interior effect; but so far as exterior is 
concerned, notwithstanding extent of surface often ex- 
ceeding that of the largest palaces of Europe, none of 
them can fairly claim the architectural rank which has 
been reached by many examples of structures devoted to 
the other purposes of the community. Exception may 
be made in favor of the dome of the St. Charles Hotel, 
the landmark of New Orleans, — built, I believe, during 
the last generation, — and the new Brunswick Hotel in 
Boston, by Peabody and Stearns, of Gothic motive with 
modern treatment; but such work as Sir G. G. Scott’s 
Midland Hotel has as yet found nothing in the way of 
cis-Atlantic imitation. 

The apartment-houses which have come into fashion 
since the war have fared better from an artistic point 
of view. ‘The towering and richly varied masses of the 
Stevens House, a building, and a really monumental one, 
of this class in New York (with a charming addendum 
to it in the shape of a small fagade on an adjoining 
block in Broadway) form one of the most notable exam- 
ples of the distinctive style of its architect, Hunt. He 
also designed the Stuyvesant House, which inaugurated 
the system in New York, — the geographical limitations 
of which city have long rendered this kind of dwelling a 
desideratum, I think however, that the Hotel Pelham 
in Boston takes precedence of all other houses of this 
kind within the Union in point of time. The apart- 
ment-house has been in vogue for centuries throughout 
Europe, except in England, where it has never found 
general favor; and for many years a number of the better- 
trained architects in this country pressed the subject on 
the attention of landholders without suecess. ‘The ques- 
tion in its various aspects was quite exhaustively dis- 
cussed by E. T, Littell, ina paper presented to the Eighth 
Annual Convention of this body, which was afterwards 
published in the American Architect and Building 
News. The cry of “tenement-house ” was however 
raised by the tenant class, and it was long before the 
landlords ventured the experiment. But the formation, 
by the natural processes of business and social elements, 
of a cultivated and travelled class, not only among 
the money-making rich, but much more largely among 
those of inherited and more moderate means, and the 
rapidly increasing and disproportionate value of land, 
have combined with other causes to make a market in 
some of the cities of the Atlantic seaboard for a large 
number of compact dwellings in suites of small rooms 
on one level, approachable by a common staircase and 
under one roof; and it seems probable that the apart- 
ment-house thus created has, in all its grades, taken 
permanent root in our soil. They abound in New York, 
their appointments ranging from the most modest to 
the most luxurious; and some recently finished, as the 
Albany and the Saratoga, are very large. For some 
reasons of social economy, however, it seems very doubt- 
ful whether it is desirable that the apartment-house 
should extend to cities which like Philadelphia have 
plenty of room to spread on, and where landholders 
are content to build small houses adapted to all grades 
of habits and to all purposes. Under the various 
arrangements of these apartment-houses, tenants may 
choose every grade of living between that of the hotel 
“on the European plan ” to that of the strictest domes- 
tic independence and privacy. In New York, and 
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probably elsewhere, landholders have found it pay to alter 
old dwellings into this latest local type of residence. 
The Haight House and the Knickerbocker are examples 
of this. 

Partly devoted to the purposes of an apartment-house 
for bachelors, is the just finished Racquet Club House 
in New York, by A. H. Thorp, the fagade of which is 
interesting as a specimen of what may be done with 
common brick. Not without some minor crudities, it 
is, on the whole, a performance as spirited as it is novel, 
and altogether creditable to its young architect. 

Within the present decade, the two great fires of 
Chicago and Boston have occurred, both giving rise to 
a new city of commercial buildings. Some of these in 
Chicago as designed by Wight, and produced by W. L. 
B. Jenney and others, show very artistic handling ; 
while there are several which defy all classification, past, 
present, or embryotic, and are like nightmares. The 
prominent Chicago architects have largely availed them- 
selves of the opportunity for artistic decoration of a 
high order, at available rates, afforded by the Terra 
Cotta Company in their city, at the head of which is 
S. E. Loring, a member of our Institute. The spirited 
cornice, the fine colonnaded dormers, and indeed all the 
decorations of Wight’s Foundling House, as well as 
those of his Springer Block, are in this material; and 
Jenney, as well as Burnham and Root, have employed it 
effectively for mercantile and domestic purposes. Prob- 
ably one of the best store fagades in the country is that 
by George E. Harney, on the corner of Broadway and 
Bond Street in New York. It has a Norman motive 
as its artistic foundation, but is carried out with a lib- 
eral modern rendering. The iron problem in its artistic 
relations is partially met on its ground floor with some- 
what less success perhaps than obtains in the other 
parts of the building. Cincinnati possesses some fine 
store fronts. The double fagade of a corner building 
designed by Wilson — and opposite the Burnett House 
— is an instance. The effect, at once massive and 
graceful, of the two lower stories is excelled, in my 
estimation, by no business building in the country. 
The same architect is the author of another fine front 
having a very elegant attic story, with dwarf columns 
serving as imposts to a series of window archivolts. 
Walter and Son have produced in the same city an 
unually good example of a colonnaded front with round 
and low arched openings. D. Lienau has given New 
York an excellent business front, or rather two of them, 
divided by the corner of Crosby and Howard Streets. 
The characteristics of McArthur’s business fagades in 
this city are familiar to most of you. The attractive 
productions of Norman Shaw, in England, have largely 
recommended the so-called Queen Anne style to the 
adoption of our younger architects. An example 
among business buildings is given by Wheeler Smith, 
on the site of the old Dutch Church in New York. 
The lower portion presents a number of pleasing fea- 
tures; but the diminutive round central pediment, and 
the miniature ones above the pilasters of the attic story, 
show the defects of meagreness and spottiness seemingly 
inherent to the style as heretofore practised. The iron 
problem, as applied to mercantile fagades, has been 
essayed in New York by Hunt, Renwick, Russell Stur- 
gis, and others ; and they have succeeded more or less 
in expressing the nature of the material without debas- 
ing their compositions, as usual, by sham construction 
in imitation of stone. Two wide iron fronts adjoining 
each other on Broadway near Broome Street at once 
exemplify perhaps the maximum of success that has 
so far been attained in such expression, and the versa- 
tility of their architect, Hunt,— elsewhere seen, for 
instance, by a comparison of the restless, aspiring vital- 
ity, the picturesque massing, and the bright double- 
tinted surface of his Presbyterian Hospital, with the 
low horizontal lines, the single subdued tint, the thor- 
oughly expressed repose, and the quiet but elegant sim- 
plicity of its immediate neighbor, the Lenox Library. 
Even with the deprivation of their original polychro- 
matic surface, by which the constructional ironwork of 
the fagade is so much heightened, the two store fronts 
just mentioned expressed their material at a glance; yet 
nearly all the lines of one of them are genuinely Moorish, 
which, of established architectural forms, is decidedly 
the best, perhaps the only fitting one for such work, 
while the other is motived on the Ionic column of the 
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Scamozzian-capped type, and all its lines of solid and 
void, from water-table to crown mould of cornice, are as 
different as possible from those of the other. After all, 
however, it will probably take a generation to decide 
fully whether iron on artistic grounds is to be relegated, 
as Ruskin and Seddon would have it, to the simple 
duty of constructive skeleton-work, or to take rank with 
stone for purposes of exterior expression deeper than 
mere surface-rendering. 

The new-made ground on the Back Bay of Boston is 
covered with dwellings which perhaps contain on the 
whole more study and finish of well-trained architects 
than any other equal number of city houses in the 
Union. But of dwelling-houses, whether in city or 
country, it seems difficult to speak even in the general 
way necessitated by the limitations of -this sketch, there 
are so many of them. Yet in some respects they rep- 
resent American conditions more completely than any 
other kind of structure, and a large portion of the quali- 
fications of our architects is absorbed in them, particu- 
larly in those designed for rural occupation. 

Among the most important of city houses that have 
been raised since the war, should be mentioned the costly 
residence of Mr. Stevens, on the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-seventh Street, in New York, by Harney. 
Its ample dimensions, its several towers and particularly 
its round tower, and some of its other features remind 
one of a French chateau; but it is full of modern feel- 
ing, gracefully rendered. The interior, its spacious, lofty 
living-rooms, its mosaic hall floor, its gallery, its lace 
and leather hangings, and its general appointments, are 
luxuriously worked out. There are several house fronts 
in New York, well studied in Renaissance by C. W. 
Clinton; and Park Avenue and its neighborhood, in the 
same city, have rather a monopoly of artistically designed 
houses, among which may be noted one on Thirty- 
seventh Street, by E. T. Potter. Dr. Bumstead’s house 
in the same neighborhood, by Ware and Van Brunt of 
Boston, and Mr. Brimmer’s house in Boston, by their 
old preceptor, Hunt, are examples at once of a desirable 
interchange of architectural compositions, and of some 
of those leading features which, with much diversity of 
detail, are gradually crystallizing into what will proba- 
bly be some day accepted as the vernacular style of 
domestic city architecture, and which is founded on the 
combination of so-called Neo-Gree lines with feeling 
expended on one or more of the numerous types of 
Gothicism. But so far it is essentially eclectic, as all 
architectural art must be that is vital and growing, 
among producers versed in art history; and according 
to the bias of those who, consciously or unconsciously, 
use it as a foundation, every leading architectural devel- 
opment from Athenian times to the latest phase of 
Renaissance is more or less interpolated upon it. 

These vernacular traits are being developed still more 
rapidly and markedly in our country houses than in our 
city ones; for the piazzas or verandas on which, owing 
to our climate, so much time is spent in summer, become 
factors of such importance in the composition that they 
give occasion for developments unknown to the English 
rural houses on which our own are in some of their main, 
and especially their exterior, features modelled. In 
some experiments which found a congenial atmosphere 
in Newport, Hunt was one of the first to invest compara- 
tively inexpensive cottages and villas with some of the 
attributes of an indigenous and coherent art; and from 
the firm of a pupil of his, Gambrill and Richardson, we 
have had some of the latest and best developments in this 
kind; one or two of their most recent designs that have 
come under my notice showing a considerable infusion of 
the latest fashion, the so-called Queen Anne style. One 
of the best recent designs for a country house in this last 
mode may be seen in a late number of the New York 
Sketch Book. It is by Bassett Jones, and is called “A 
Suggestion for a Country House on the Hudson.” The 
Queen Anne designers are careful to preserve the small 
panes of window-glass which necessarily prevailed two 
hundred years or so ago. They do this on the ground 
that the frequently recurring bars to hold them are more 
picturesque in composition than their absence would be. 
It will however be as difficult to persuade an archeolo- 
gist that the Queen Anne architects would not have 
preferred a large pane of glass to admit light and look 
out of window, if the art of making large panes had 
been practised, as it would be to persuade him that an 
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Athenian architect, if restored to this world, would 
prefer the rules of Alberti or Serlio for finding a mould- 
ing rather than the intuitions of his own artistic eye. 
Among the most important of our country houses, as 
regards finish and cost, though the external treatment 
of neither is very elaborate, may be mentioned two in 
Connecticut: one by Lienau for Mr. Lockwood, and one 
for Mr. Brooks by Holly, the latter of whom has done 
much toward improving the popular taste in the series 
of country houses of all grades that he has built. The 
suburbs of Cincinnati show several noteworthy country 
houses; among them one for Mr. Schoenberg in marble, 
by Wilson, —a fine adaptation of Gothic to domestic 
uses and modern taste,—and a skilful Elizabethian 
example in stone, by J. W. McLaughlin, for Mr. Shil- 
lito. Several by A. C. Nash show a fine manage- 
ment of the mansard roof, which, since its introduction 
by Lienau and Marcotte on the house built by Madame 
Shiff in New York some twenty years ago, has domi- 
nated the superstructures of this whole land as com- 
pletely as the Greek temple did at one time; and which, 
while so satisfactory in well-trained hands, has done so 
much in incompetent ones to degrade the taste of the 
community. There is a well-schemed house in stone, 
in the same place, by William Tinsley, for Mr. Probas- 
co, who presented the city with the fountain named 
after him, the finest on the continent, and perhaps the 
chief ornament of Cincinnati; though as a work of 
sculpture, with but slight architectural elements in the 
way of pedestals, ete., this sketch can barely claim the 
honor of its rightful inclusion. The country house of 
Mr. Constable, in the suburbs of New York, by Oakey 
and Jones, is an elaborate and interesting production. 
The management of the piazzas includes some notably 
artistic features, though the small lights, the tinting and 
obscuration of the lower as well as the upper sash of the 
windows, and the consequent blotting out of the land- 
scape and outer life when the window is wholly closed, 
will not strike most people as commendable. 

Even such a sketch as this would be incomplete, as 
regards our country-houses, without reference to a class 
of wooden marine-villas and cottages lately prevailing at 
the different watering-places. They are in various mod- 
ern phases of rendering, but their peculiar feature in 
common is that the side-frames are left uncovered on the 
inside, the timbers being left exposed, and being gener- 
ally chamfered and party-colored. As these houses are 
built for occupation only during the height of the sum- 
mer season, the only protection between the inmates and 
the weather is the outer siding, frequently laid flush and 
with little regard to or positive avoidance of closeness of 
joint. One or two that I have seen on Monmouth 
Beach near Long Island, by R. H. Robertson, present 
picturesque exteriors, while their interior finish shows a 
clever and artistic handling of common materials. 

It is hard for the old architect who was all his early 
years nourished on the simple but exquisite lines and 
the perfectly matured forms of classic architecture, or 
the glorious masses and wonderful details of the med- 
ieval cathedrals, or the thoroughly regulated and adapt- 
able beauties of the best Renaissance, and who has ever 
since practised one or more of these types, to look with 
patience on what he considers the licentiousness or gro- 
tesqueness of the strivings in stone or brick, in wood or 
iron, of the rising generation of practitioners and pres- 
ent race of students. Yet if it be allowed that, for 
instance, the London Law Courts (which no medieval 
architect would have designed, but which never could 
have been designed if the medieval architecture had not 
preceded it) represent legitimate architecture, but never- 
theless cannot be descriptively and exhaustively chris- 
tened under any classification preceding them, and if it 
be allowed that they are also distinctively English, I am 
inclined to claim for this country the promise at least of 
a new school, which will in course of time be recognized 
as entirely legitimate and as distinctly American. The 
latest important work of the elder Upjohn, St. Thomas’s 
Church in New York, is — however different in the let- 
ter — almost precisely similar to his earliest work, Trin- 
ity Church, in spirit; that is, quite or very nearly as 
much as the former, it renders his ideas in conformity 
with the traditional rules of architectural grammar. 
But the younger Upjohn in his Hartford Capitol allows 
himself considerable freedom of treatment in the direc- 
tion indicated in the Law Courts (his central dome 
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indeed being a close imitation of that shown on one of 
the designs for that great work), yet with, I think, a 
distinctly American flavor. As another example of 
good work on a large scale, rendered by the grammar of 
architecture, and yet considerably imbued with the spirit 
of the hour, may be mentioned the Jefferson Market 
Court-House by Withers, to which I have previously 
alluded. I have not seen the Providence County Court- 
House by Stone and Carpenter since an early stage of 
the work; but their designs indicated another effort 
toward a similar combination of medieval motives with 
latter-day sentiment. I have already indicated wherein 
I think old forms and modern sentiment have, under the 
pencil of Hunt and others, produced combinations still 
more suggestive of vernacular shades of expression in 
architectural art. And Furness and Hewitt strike this 
new key with at least equal vigor and effect in a number 
of buildings, e. g. their Academy of Design, their 
Armory, their church on Broad Street, and in the 
Guarantee Safe Deposit Company’s Building, as also in 
a narrow front near the latter, where the massive treat- 
ment is modified in the upper part into a more delicate 
rendering. Some of their work, however, shows not 
slight drawbacks in the direction of what may be called 
the compromise or bridging-over lines between mass and 
detail. This arises seemingly from hurry or careless- 
ness, or from an unchastened spirit of exaggeration. 

As regards the training-appliances for architects in 
this country during the last hundred years, there is 
little to be said till we reach a recent date. They con- 
sisted until the last decade simply of such as a pupil 
could manage to utilize for himself out of the business 
routine and the professional library of a practitioner’s 
office. In such a library the only book likely to be of 
much value to him, — apart from the history and wsthet- 
ics of his pursuit and such functions of it as are inter- 
changeable with those of an engineer’s practice, — the 
only book describing American methods of every-day car- 
pentry and joinery, for instance, was Hatfield’s “ Amer- 
ican House Carpenter.” Its pages have been a city of 
refuge to many a clever draughtsman in transit from 
the drawing-board to the builder’s scaffolding. But 
after the days of high buildings and iron construction it 
necessarily lost much of its value. Moreover some of 
its calculations, though applicable to experiments on a 
very small scale, are found to lead to supererogatory and 
extravagant results in the execution of the large masses 
involved in actual practice. The special tuition given 
by architects engrossed in fulfilling their commissions 
could, even if they were fitted to teach, be but slight, 
and amounted, I think, as a rule, to absolutely nothing 
in practice until R. M. Hunt introduced a system simi- 
lar to that which has long prevailed in the ate/iers of 
the French architects. Of what has been accomplished 
among us since in the direction of special training, an 
idea may be formed by consulting the successive annual 
reports of the Committee on Education of the Institute, 
written by its chairman, Prof. Ware, who, as the chief 
of the Department of Architecture in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the correspondent of his 
several fellow-professors of architecture, stands in the 
best position to know the facts. He tells us of what has 
been doing in this matter in his own province, and at 
the Cornell, Syracuse, and Cincinnati Universities. He 
himself is the professional offspring of Hunt, who, if the 
tree is to be known by its fruit, must be considered 
the father of high and successful architectural educa- 
tion in this country; for among other names than Mr, 
Ware’s, hereinbefore mentioned as producers of some 
of our most prominent architectural examples of the last 
decade, there are four more belonging t6 pupils of his, 
viz., Furness, Gambrill, Post, and Van Brunt. It is 
important to know that Mr. Hunt’s training was con- 
ducted simply on the principle of grounding his students 
thoroughly in historical architecture, leaving each free 
to follow his inspirations in striking out a mode of 
expression for himself; or, if the pupil could not divest 
his mind of a certain bias toward his teacher’s manner, 
he felt at least an eclectic influence. It is interesting to 
observe that while the first work of each of the gentle- 
men just mentioned closely resembles that of the others 
and of their preceptor, their later subjects show more 
and more of divergence and of independent treatment ; 
and that whereas the first experiments of Furness in 
design show the most timidity and least promise, his 
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last achievements (how far modified by the influence of 
his partner, Hewitt, I have no means of judging) show 
the most audacity certainly, and perhaps the most indi- 
vidualism. 

Fergusson says that “if it were possible to conceive 
the Americans taking the time and trouble necessary 
to think out a common sense style, ... they might 
really become the authors of a new form of art.” He 
adds, somewhat petulantly, “ Whatever faults we [the 
English] have committed, ... the Americans have 
exaggerated; and the disappointing part is that they do 
not evince the least tendency to shake off our errors in 
copying, which in a new and free country they might 
easily have done.” But I cannot help thinking that if 
Fergusson were to see some of the work done here in 
the last decade, he would at least modify his opinion, and 
own that there is growing up a distinctive school of 
American architecture, and that Hunt, more than any 
one else, may be considered its father. Or, if he would 
not make this admission, I think Viollet-le-Duc would ; 
for though as an architect and archeologist he is more 
of a mere Frenchman than Fergusson, as an observer 
and historian of architecture, is a mere Englishman, the 
former is much more of an artist, and would be more 
likely to discern and appreciate originality than the 
latter. 

A résumé of the facts of the last century, interesting 
to architects, would be incomplete without adverting, 
even at the risk of our organization being accused of 
self-glorification, to our own doings as an Institute. 

Our chairman at the last Philadelphia Convention 
gave us a slight sketch’ of the precursor of our body, 
the old Institute, founded forty years ago under the 
chairmanship of A. J. Davis and the secretaryship of 
the President of the Convention, Thomas U. Walter, 
who are, I think, the only survivors of its twenty-five 
professional members. It had but a brief period of action, 
and a seemingly fruitless existence subsequently ;_ but it 
is safe to say that if it had not breathed the breath of 
life into the idea of association among American archi- 
tects, our Institute would not yet have been born. Yet 
we owe at least an equal debt of gratitude to those 
among us who in 1857 revivified the dormant project, 
under difficulties arising from isolation and mutual dis- 
trust, from professional rivalry, and varying standards of 
education and habit, which it is perhaps impossible for 
the younger members to appreciate fully. During the 
war, there seemed danger that the Institute would again 
lapse, for it disbanded, though it did not disorganize. 
After the war, however, it resumed its functions; but, as 
most of you remember, it was not till 1867 that under 
the Chapter system it began to lead an active life. 

And what, in the nine years of our life as a national 
organization, have we accomplished? So faras tangible 
results are concerned, its record lies before you in the 
shape of fourteen handsomely printed pamphlets suitable 
for binding together in uniform volumes, and in which 
the young architect who studies them will tind much to 
his advantage. Four of these pamphlets are on con- 
structional subjects; one gives a sketch of the history 
of art societies, particularly architectural ones, and dis- 
cusses the possibilities for the latter; while nine cover 
the proceedings, in whole or in part, of the Annual Con- 
ventions of the Institute since its re-organization under 
the Chaptersystem. The Proceedings include addresses 
by President Upjohn, Dr. Walter, and other members of 
the Institute, and by distinguished laymen. That of 
Arthur Gilman, in the first Proceedings, gives an amus- 
ing sketch of the old-time commercial architect. I 
mean the mere commercial architect; for the architect 
who has not a working reserve of the commercial ele- 
ment in him is little likely to be of much service to him- 
self, though he may be partially — he cannot be wholly or 
at his best — utilized by others in the service of the pub- 
lic. The mere commercial architect however is not dead 
yet, though the advance of general art culture in the 
public and the influence of this Institute in its specific 
art have compelled him to acquire or at least to assume 
attributes of a considerably higher order than formerly, 
and to secure assistance that is often adequate to the 
honest expression of good building-art. For without 
undertaking to turn itself into a trades-union, or into 
a mutual admiration society, —of both of which I hope we 
all have an equal and holy horror, — or to interfere one 
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iota with individual preferences and exigencies in the 
conduct of their private business by its members, the 
Institute has already in considerable measure educated 
the cultured classes of the community to an apprecia- 
tion of the architect’s just claims, and obtained recogni- 
tion in the courts of a moderately remunerative schedule 
of rates as being customary and proper; so that even 
though his “ring” methods may still debar the im- 
proved commercial architect from associative recognition 
in his fraternity, the public is not nearly so apt as it 
once was to find its ignorance in art and construction 
met half way by that of the practitioner, and its perhaps 
correct pecuniary valuation of his poor work met more 
than half way by his incompetency and his professional 
throat-cutting; and consequently it is not so apt as 
formerly to suffer in his productions: An address by 
R. G. Hatfield suggests some much-needed practical 
methods for supplying deficiencies of qualification in 
practitioners, though they should be cautiously applied if 
the mental independence so necessary to creative func- 
tions is to be preserved intact; and one by Wight 
clearly emphasizes the evils resulting from the isolation 
which architects, sometimes simply through a morbid 
development of the artistic temperament, but frequently 
also through sheer egotism, so frequently enforce on 
themselves, and through themselves on the public. The 
proceedin zs also include a number of papers and debates 
on constructional and esthetical subjects, and the annual 
reports of the various Chapters and committees of the 
Institute, among the last being the instructive reports of 
the Education Committee, and the invaluable observa- 
tions, full of suggestions for future utilization, of the 
Committee on Professional Practice, both of them the 
work of their chairman, Mr. Ware. Among the ad- 
dresses made to our Society by persons outside of the 
profession will be found one by E. L. Godkin, editor 
of the Nation, on professional guilds, and others by 
President Eliot of Harvard, President Runkle of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Hon. Rufus 
King of the Cincinnati University, and Emery A. Storrs 
of Chicago; while in the closing address of the Rev, 
Dr. Furness, at the previous convention in this city,’ we 
have perhaps the best word, as regards appreciativeness, 
fitness, tact, and beauty, that has ever been spoken to an 
active body of our calling by a non-architect. Properly 
disclaiming any authoritative knowledge of the opulent 
alphabet of our art, as every layman will who has 
studied its first letter, and begins to realize that an 
approximate mastery of the whole subject is the work 
of half a lifetime, he nevertheless shows such a sensi- 
tiveness and receptivity to the spirit of architecture, and 
such an insight into our present conditions and into the 
possibilities among us for developing that spirit into 
shape and translating it into our vernacular, as would 
form the best possible starting-points for any young 
architect having the will and ability to achieve an artis- 
tic success in conjunction with a commercial one, conso- 
nant with self-respect. 

For many years the trained portion of the profession 
have regarded the establishment of a literary and illus- 
trated serial organ as a desideratum of the first magnitude ; 
and the subject, always mooted in the Institute, was 
taken up as a practical question not long after its re-or- 
ganization into Chapters. It is true that within the last 
three or four decades various publishers had a number of 
times attempted to supply a similar demand developed 
on a low scale. Some of us can recall Ranlett’s Journal 
published nearly thirty years ago, and a number of sub- 
sequent experiments, generally living a brief existence 
under some title inclusive of the words “architect” and 
“builder.” Apart from their character as commercial 
ventures, they generally showed the best intentions on 
the part of the transitory editors and their collaborators ; 
and they undoubtedly prepared their very limited public 
to hope and indirectly to prepare for better things; while 
one, issued I think in Cincinnati, and conducted by an 
architect of the name of Hamilton, showed decided indi- 
cations of both literary and artistic ability. But it was 
not until the appearance two or three years ago of the 
Architectural Sketch-Book, edited by the Portfolio Club 
of Boston, and of the New York Sketch-Look of Archi- 
tecture, for the conduct of which we have been indebted, 
it is understood, to Mr. C. F. McKim and Mr. Stanford 
White, that any thing in this way, commensurate with the 
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wishes of the upper ranks of the profession, was accom- 
plished. Simultaneously several members of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter, in conjunction with some fellow-artists 
of the easel type, issued a series of etchings illustrating 
their work in both kinds. It lived, it is understood, but 
a few months. ‘The two others still continue. As, how- 
ever, they are and were exclusively devoted to illustra- 
tions and the briefest possible description of such, the 
literary element of the profession remained unutilized. 
And as literature isthe only solvent of all specialties in 
the conduct of life, and not the least of those in art, and 
as no specialty can achieve its maximum rank and influ- 
ence without the practical application of its own literary 
element, these facts decided the Publication Committee 
not to relax its efforts. It continued a correspondence 
with various publishers which had already extended over 
several years, and at the last Convention of the Insti- 
tute reported a scheme arranged with the well-known 
publishing house of James R. Osgood & Co., for the 
establishment of an architectural organ of high charac- 
ter, both as regards its literary and artistic sphere, to be 
under the editorship of one of our Fellows, a graduate of 
Harvard, W. P. P. Longfellow, —a name already re- 
nowned in that art which is as exquisite as music, as old 
as the pyramids, and as universal as human affections. 
The project was unanimously indorsed by the Institute ; 
and a few weeks after, on the first day of the present 
year appeared the first number of the American Architect 
and Building News, which, if liberally managed and re- 
plenished by the pen and pencil contributions of archi- 
tects who know how to use either, can hardly fail to 
become as a lamp to our feet, and a shield to our arms 
in our daily strife with the ignorance both of ourselves 
and of the public. 

Through its component parts—the Chapters — the 
Institute has partially improved the building-laws of 
the country in various localities. It has called public 
attention to the deficiencies and evils of the public serv- 
ice in relation to the national structures, and it has 
through one of its members attained temporary vantage 
ground for improving that service. 

Much more it has done that cannot be measured or 
written. And whether he recognizes it or not, whether 
he supports or contemns the Institute, there is no young 
architect whose position and prospects are not improved 
by it. 
 Whnudne the Institute proposes to go on with its 
legitimate work. It proposes to carry forward to com- 
pletion the structure it has already reared on the foun- 
dation of its constitution, “to unite in fellowship the 
architects of this continent, and to combine their efforts 
so as to promote the artistic, scientific, and practical 
efficiency of the profession.” It proposes to have the 
laws in relation to public health and safety, as connect- 
ed with buildings, perfected. It contemplates a perma- 
nent foot-hold for the “right man in the right place” to 
improve and regulate by the use of the best-trained 
genius and talent in its speciality, the national, state, 
and municipal architectural service of the country, It 
proposes to co-ordinate local practice so that it may 
everywhere enure to the common good, as far as that 
practice will bear co-ordination, without losing vitality 
and color. As one among many needful steps to this 
end, the revised formula for a general building-contract 
as provided for at the last Convention will presently be 
laid before you. It is very unlikely that any of its 
provisions will suit the exigencies of all localities, or 
that any of the various architects throughout this broad 
land will accept it without change, omission, or addition ; 
but it may well be adopted as the skeleton, in whole 
or part, of American building-contracts, and will, it is 
hoped, prove an efficient aid to that unification of the 
exoteric relations of the profession, which is indispensa- 
ble not only to the best attainable conditions between 
architects and their clients, and to the adoption of the 
best architecture by the public, but indirectly to max- 
imum opportunities for that esoteric development with- 
out which the attempt to produce such architecture 
roust fail. 

There is much more to do in this direction. At the 
last Convention in this city, an attempt was made to 
regulate the competition system, a very difficult subject, 
but perhaps not impregnable to amelioration. As the 
country progresses in population and wealth (for “pan- 
ics” and “hard times” do not permanently affect the 
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onward course of a growing nation) the practice — 
necessary where the centres of activity are so widely 
separated — of superintendence by proxy will inevitably 
become not uncommon. Very considerable diversity 
now exists in the local interpretation of the various 
technical terms used in building-operations, as is evi- 
dent at every convention where the debates turn on 
technical points; and the necessity for co-ordinating 
them to a common standard is becoming imminent. 
This will have to be accomplished before the success of 
another desideratum — which might also be made a 
potent co-ordinative agent — can be assured; that is, of 
a manual suitable for the every-day use of an American 
practitioner or assistant, a thorough pocket companion, 
containing the prices for all kinds of building-material 
and labor, as well as time-saving formule for the calcu- 
lations as to quantity and strength of materials, etc., he 
is constantly required to make. These vade-mecums 
are produced in great perfection in Europe to suit the 
various countries there, though they might be raised to 
a hig'.er grade than usual, and made serviceable to the 
architect in his relations with possible clients, as well 
as with assured ones, by briefly giving the main dates 
in the chronology of architectural forms, as also the 
particulars and parallels, so far as expressible in figures, 
of the principal buildings in the world ; as well as much 
other serviceable material that might be compressed 
into brief space. But even the best of those published 
for the English market are, owing to the great differ- 
ences in American terminology, and in the methods and 
material of construction, almost valueless to the cis- 
Atlantic practitioner. It is true that there have been at 
least two attempts to supply the American public with 
such a work, —one, the “Contractor’s Manual and 
Builder’s Price Book, by A. Bryant Clough, architect,” 
published in New York in 1855; and the other, which 
is but four years old, the “ Architect’s and Builder’s 
Pocket Companion and Price Book, by Frank W. 
Vogdes, architect,” published in Louisville. The first 
was such a thoroughly crude and illiterate performance, 
that the information it gave, even when trustworthy, 
was almost valueless for purposes of reference. The 
last is a considerably better production, full of valuable 
information, but not well arranged or indexed, and 
otherwise below the standard the Institute should set 
for itself in fathering such a work. A catechism for 
architectural pupils of construction, applicable to Amer- 
ican materials and methods, and one suitable for popular 
reading, concisely covering the history and esthetics of 
architecture are both greatly needed; and the Institute 
could do few better things than oversee the preparation 
and distribution of such aids to the production and 
appreciation of good work. Good formule for specifi- 
cations, as well as one for a_ building-contract, are 
needed in American practice. Some of the cheap 
building-publications have done something in this 
direction for inferior classes of structures; and Wil- 
liam T. Hallett has had some similar documents pub- 
lished, but the ground covered is too local. The 
matter properly comes within the province of the 
Institute, and if carried out to completion would form 
another strong link toward inter-professional union and 
another good service to the public. Another thing, and 
not the least important, remains to be mentioned ; 
though this should be an affair of the Chapters, and 
only referred to the Institute for purposes of co-ordina- 
tion, —that is, the establishment of schools having 
large outdoor areas connected with them, wherein the 
various constructive processes of the building-art could 
be partially learnt by students, through the medium of 
skilled artisans, with whom arrangements for the pur- 
pose could be readily and cheaply made; for though 
assiduous and conscientious practice is needed to attain 
the very useful and honorabie position of a genuine 
skilled workman (which is recognized in the large 
remuneration he commands) the processes by which the 
position is attainable are easily and may be very quickly 
learnt. Students could under such a system themselves 
handle the trowel and plane if they should see fit, — 
though there would be little need to use their hands at 
all if they should use their eyes properly, — and acquire 
the most thorough conversancy with the detail and dia- 
lect of practice on its lowest plane, without the slight- 
est risk of submerging their ewsthetical and creative 
qualities, as they most likely would if they should enter 
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an artisan’s workshop as apprentices under the griev- 
ously mistaken notion that they would learn to be 
“practical” by so doing. They would, on the contrary, 
be committing artistic suicide, Nine-tenths of their 
time—the precious seedtime of youth — a thousand- 
fold better employed in geometrical, freehand, and per- 
spective drawing, and in the study of the literature of 
their specialty, would be absolutely wasted for profes- 
sional purposes. Nor need they by resorting to such an 
outdoor-work school as I suggest, be in fear of losing a 
particle of social prestige, as they would be by adopting 
the other alternative ; while the practical gain to them 
in their after-intercourse as practitioners or assistants 
with artisans would be simply immeasurable. A thor- 
ough knowledge of the various kinds of material and 
workmanship would become a part of their capital. The 
various kinds of bricks, and the various kinds of mortar 
and bond in which to lay them, the various woods and 
the various uses of the timbers, planks, etc., into which 
they are cut, the differences of qualities and methods 
in material and constructive treatment of stone, iron, 
and other metals, slate, tiles for roofing or for decorative 
purposes, terra-cotta, ete. — all this would be as familiar 
to them as the use of the T-square; and being thus 
familiar with them, the limitations they impose upon the 
student’s powers of invention would be appreciated and 
acknowledged in his designs; while, on the other hand, 
those powers would not be unnecessarily curbed and 
thwarted by his dread of the unknown quantity. Their 
true and really very inferior proportions in the broad 
scope of artistic creation would be recognized; and the 
young architect would be saved the humiliating feeling, 
with all its evil consequences to the creative faculty, 
which leads him when he leaves his drawing-board for 
the outdoor work of construction, to overrate and defer 
to the so-called “ practical” man, who knows nothing 
outside of his little technical rut. I think the commit- 
tees on education of all the Chapters share a common 
feeling of disappointment as regards the results or 
rather the non-results of their efforts in behalf of the 
Junior members. The New York Chapter has thor- 
oughly tested the illimitable capacity of the students 
and draughtsmen in our profession for refusing, or per- 
haps I should say for being unable, to avail themselves 
of the offers made to them of the absolute and exclu- 
sive control of all the appliances of that Chapter at 
stated and frequent times; and I, for one, have made 
up my mind that the stars in their courses are not more 
certain than the operation of laws resulting from differ- 
ences of age and of professional and social conditions, 
the latter quite as often in favor of the Junior as of the 
Senior, in preventing fellowship on terms of equality, 
the only kind of fellowship that can conduce to self- 
conscious improvement, between the practising Seniors 
and the subordinate Juniors of the profession. But 
if such outdoor schools as these were established, the 
Juniers would feel that that most pressing need, the 
acquisition of “ practical ” knowledge which leads them 
till they discover the difficulty of association with their 
practising elders, to seek for it among thgse of long 
professional experience, would be met without any loss 
of the self-respect so essential to the artist, and the 
self-assertion so dear to republican youth; while the 
work of assimilating the rising generation of our co- 
specialists with the Institute, before being deteriorated 
by close professional association with and dependence 
on an inferior class of architects would be a very much 
easier one than it now is. 

But to do all this, or any considerable ‘portion of it, 
we must increase our numbers, means, appliances, and 
opportunities. We have done much of missionary work 
by correspondence, but almost nothing in person; and 
those who have had most to do with the formation and 
administration of wide-spread organizations will, I think, 
concur in asserting that while one autograph letter is 
equal in result to any consecutive number of printed 
circulars, one face-to-face interview between possible 
proselytes, and a missionary who believes in his mission, 
is, as arule, worth a hundred autograph letters ; though 
occasionally, under certain circumstances, a letter may 
carry more weight than an interview. ‘To do this, we 
must find modes of harmonizing the central and local 
exigencies and responsibilities of our Federal organiza- 
tion. ‘This is the key-note struck by Mr. Van Brunt 
in the Annual Address of last year; and by various 
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documents which will be presented to you before this 
Convention closes, you will discover that the question 
has in the interim been a prominent one in the minds 
of both central and local representatives. Perhaps we 
might get some serviceable hints from the methods of 
our sister Society of Engineers, on questions of member- 
ship, finance, and current administration. One thing 
is notable, —that since that body has discarded what 
may be called the amateur system of management, its 
membership and its revenues have trebled. Yet we shall 
probably be disappointed if we expect too much from 
the engineers’ body in the way of suggestion ; for while 
the two societies work on a common basis in some points, 
just as the two professions represented by them some- 
times touch closely in their every-day practice, there are 
nevertheless, in the one case as in the other, wide diver- 
gences. At some points engineering and architecture 
overlap each other; but since the days when Leonardo 
in his practice united applied science and art in equal 
perfection, the professional divergence of architect and 
engineer has widened more and more, at least in the 
metropolitan centres, though in smaller ones the two 
professions are still, to a considerable extent, united — 
for the same reason that in a village store, groceries and 
ribbons are sold over the same counter. It seems to me 
moreover, that the practitioners in a profession which 
has mathematics for its exclusive basis must necessarily 
possess elements of cohesion greatly in excess of those 
existing among the professors of a practice which is 
indeed also based on the eternal foundations of mathe- 
matics, but into every stone and every line of which 
enter, in addition, more or less of the imponderable but 
exacting factors of that everlasting spirit of beauty, 
which admits of —which indeed, as human nature is 
constituted, necessitates —endless forms of concretion, 
and the sharpest rivalry, the intensest partisanship, 
especially among the young and undisciplined, on per- 
petually recurring questions of method and style. It 
seems to me, the same causes which have produced this 
divergence will always operate to give an association of 
engineers a great advantage in numbers over an asso- 
ciation of architects in the same community; and, 
consequently, in revenues derivable from membership. 
Moreover, comparing the large number of practising 
engineers resident in the United States with the list of 
practising architects, it is probable that the margin of 
difference in the inclusiveness of the two organizations 
is not so wide as may appear at first blush. But whether 
on the one hand, our body is too loose in the qualifiea- 
tions it demands in professional members of the higher 
grade, or on the other it is too exact in its requirements 
for those of the lower grade; whether again, in a federa- 
tion covering a large territory, — the civilization of which 
ranges in degree from the roughness and crudity of 
frontier life to a high standard of culture, —it is not 
necessary to relax the qualificative demand in favor of 
the most indulgent consideration of the mere question 
of locality, —all this requires serious consideration, and 
will sooner or later demand discussion. All associative 
bodies, all parliamentary bodies, must perforce practise 
equality, from the Christian Church and the United 
States Legislature, down to the village debating club. 
The blessing of the hierarchal primate counts for no 
more than that of the village deacon; the vote of the 
backwoods representative has equal efficacy with that of 
the most learned and most distinguished senator. In 
a certain sense the highly qualified architect loses by 
associative work with the poorly qualified one; and 
vice versa, in a certain sense the ill-qualified architect 
loses by association with the well-qualified one; but in 
a third sense they both gain much more than they lose. 
“Man shall not live by bread alone,” neither can he 
fulfil his duty to society and to his speciality by acting 
the part of a big sponge. The sprat-swallowing whale 
of commerce and finance may be unavoidable in the 
market-places and on the exchange; but in art, the 
smallest contribution of the most obscure member to 
the general stock of ideas is as valuable as the acquisi- 
tion of fact from any source is to the man of science. 
He cannot afford to do without it. There is a moral 
gain in fellowship which overleaps exterior barriers, and 
fructifies the intellectual powers which form the artists’ 
capital, 

In our deliberations we must realize that the work of 
the Institute is past the period, if ever that period 
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existed for it, when dilettante or sporadic methods of 
administration can be otherwise than a stumbling-block 
and foolishness. Those who have borne the heat of the 
day may well feel relieved, so far as their mere personal 
comfort is concerned, if their burdens are removed to 
other shoulders; but they can but feel anxious lest the 
painfully gathered fruit of their long labors should be 
imperilled by inappreciation of the amount of current 
work involved, and by inaptitude for the very excep- 
tional handling it requires. It is true that after a per- 
fect system of book-keeping and collection has been 
organized for a working body, its revenue, if small, may 
be gathered at a very trifling outlay of simple clerical 
labor. Figures are constants which know no shadow of 
turning, and are moved by no considerations of the past 
or present or future. They are amenable neither to 
fear nor hope, to experience nor inexperience, to love 
nor hate, to suspicion nor rivalry. Imagination sets no 
trap, aspiration has no lure, unbalanced ambition holds 
no scourge for them. But when the factors of the 
problem to be solved are human, the case is far different. 
It is no child’s play to harmonize the views and elicit 
methods for securing the best interests of those — old, 
middle-aged, and young — who approach the same subject 
trom many varying points of the physical, mental, edu- 
cational, and moral compass. And when that subject 
embraces the vital issues of professional reputation and 
daily bread, and combines inseparable elements that 
deal on the one hand with the coarsest and most 
intractable of materials, and on the other soar to “the 
highest heaven of invention,” the task of construct- 
ing an available platform for the whole body is as diffi- 
cult as can well be imagined. The amount of corre- 
spondence — both perfunctory and special — it involves 
is equal to that of many average practitioners put 
together; and the qualifications it demands for its spe- 
cial work are of no low grade, certainly not inferior to 
those required for securing and carrying on the most ex- 
tensive and the most important personal practice; while 
the selfishness and unscrupulousness, the time-serving 
and charlatanry, so often employed with long-continued 
éclat in private enterprise, are altogether unavailable for 
the stable and permanent success of artistic or indeed 
of any other kind of federations which, apart from the 


satisfaction of carrying out a high and beneficent public 
aim, have very little to offer their daily workers but bar- 
ren honor, hard Jabor, and the irresponsible fancies, the 
suspicions and hypercriticism, of ignorance, incompe- 
tence, discontent, or jealousy. 

The current administration of the Institute in the 
multiform, delicate, and complex duties which environ it 
‘annot now —if ever it could successfully — be carried 
on by any lay figure. There is here and there in the 
combinations of a community, a man whose achieve- 
ments and record in his speciality are so shining, that 
his mere name becomes valuable to his fellows, and 
forms a fitting and desirable figure-head to the ship that 
carries them all. When he is wanted, the crown is 
thrust upon him, whether he will or no. But so far 
as its daily working-appliances are concerned, such a 
society as ours, working without adequate means for its 
due position among the working forces of its community, 
cannot afford to be used in his own interest by any sec- 
ondary figure-head. Nor can it afford to be used by the 
alert egotist who— whether with sincerely public-spirited 
or merely selfish intentions, or with a mixture of both, 
makes little difference to the results —sallies from one 
organization to another, and, talking his way into the 
working departments of all, yields free reins to his ima- 
gination, which is apt to be much in excess of his 
knowledge and of his powers for sustained effort; and 
gives endless labor to his coadjutors, by the continual 
ransacking of mare’s-nests and by incessantly initiating 
steps which, whether made in good faith or as a means 
of self-advertisement, frequently lead nowhere; and the 
sequences of which, if there be any, he leaves to others 
to drudge over, himself meanwhile taking the credit of 
their labors. No, what our Association needs above 
every thing, what is indispensable to the permanent 
success of any organization of practical aims and broad 
scope, after its mere preliminary steps are accom- 
plished, is that its current administration shall be con- 
ducted, not on a desultory amateur system, but as a 
paramount obligation. For the consumption of time, 
faithfulness, industry, sagacity, and tact needed for the 
success of our Institute is very great; but if we expend 
them, the reward will be correspondingly great, and per- 
haps not so far off as we might suppose. 








